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INSIDE 
The State Department 


CHAPTER I—INTRODUCTION 


THE TREND IN RECENT YEARS 


The distrust of the State Department which has developed 
in the public mind in recent years was first felt within official 
circles. One biographer tells us that even President Roosevelt 
was tempted on one occasion to put into one of his speeches 
that it was “especially in the State Department” that men in 
high places, unwittingly in most cases, were aiding and abetting 
the work of foreign agents. And in the Yalta papers (page 
350) we find Ambassador Patrick J. Hurley expressing his 
concer in the matter and, for security reasons, submitting 
his report to the President rather than to the State Depart- 
ment. Some aspects of the situation have been revealed as a 
result of Congressional activity, but the full story of what goes 
on in the Department has never been given the public, for, 
as elsewhere in the federal bureaucracy, the rule has been, 
“Keep your mouth shut and keep your job.” 

The need for a re-examination of the situation in the De- 
partment of State in Washington was outlined in a statement 
which I gave the press following my retirement from the 
Department on February 1, 1956 after 26 years of service 
there. In that statement I recalled that when I entered the 
Department in 1929, it was a small, compact group of men 
and women, experts in their field, who were competent to 
advise the Secretary of State and the President on the conduct 
of foreign policy and who could be relied upon to do so in a 
manner consistent with the best traditions of America, It was 
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a badge of honor to be a member of the State Department 
then. With the subsequent expansion of the Department and 
the infiltration of certain elements, the situation deteriorated. 
Finally the American people demanded that the mess be 
cleaned up. In response to that demand the Republican Party 
platform of 1952 contained the following pledge: “We shall 
eliminate from the State Department and from every federal 
office all, wherever they may be found, who share responsibility 
for the needless predicaments and perils in which we find 
ourselves.” 


That pledge has not as yet been fulfilled. The sweeping 
changes in personnel which the American people were led to 
expect have not yet occurred. Moreover, so firm has become 
the hold of entrenched bureaucrats that the State Department 
has failed to bring the people into its confidence, as it promised 
the Congress it would in May 1953, by agreeing to reveal 
what has actually been happening in the recent past. So far, 
only the records of the Yalta conference, incomplete though 
they are, have been made public. This despite the fact that 
the President himself has said: “Everything ought to be given 
out that helps the public of the United States to profit from 
past mistakes, to make decisions of the moment.” 


This globe-encircling bureaucracy which is the Department 
of State, with its thousands of employees in Washington and 
many thousands more all over the world, is fifteen times larger 
and many times more costly than when I first knew it. Oper- 
ating behind a curtain of regulations which conceals its work- 
ings and protects this bureaucratic empire, the Department 
is now almost beyond the reach of the Congress and the people. 
Unlike other departments, it does not have to submit an 
annual report. It cannot be required to show important papers 
to the Congress. Even in the matter of obtaining appropria- 
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tions these bureaucrats have been exceedingly successful, as 
witness the fact that this Department, which a quarter of a 
century ago occupied only a single wing of one building, is 
soon to have a 50-million dollar headquarters covering four 
city blocks. 

The State Department in truth is no longer a mere govern- 
ment bureau. It has become a free-wheeling, almost inde- 
pendent branch of government, a petty sovereign state, far 
closer in spirit to chancelleries abroad than to the grass roots 
of America. 


Officials who block fulfillment of promises made the people, 
who play favorites with the public press, who deceive the 
public by suppressing certain documents, or who come out 
with comments which reflect “slanted history and massive 
hindsight” not only themselves embarrass the Department, 
they impede the operation of constitutional government. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that for a decade our diplo- 
matic experts have steadily been losing ground for us in the 
cold war, despite the squandering abroad of billions of dollars 
of the taxpayers’ money. Even in the shooting war in Korea 
it was “the State Department crowd,” as our military leaders 
bitterly reported, that would not let us win. 


During these years I have observed developments within 
the Department. I came to it from the middle west, a descen- 
dant from a long line of pioneer Americans, after study and 
travel abroad and experience as an editorial writer and as a 
teacher. I served successively as Chief of the Publishing 
Section, Assistant Chief of the Division of Research and Pub- 
lication, head of the Department’s Treaty Staff, and as a 
foreign policy analyst. During my thirty years in the govern- 
ment I rose in salary from $1500 a year to $10,280 a year. 
I recall with particular pride my part in the inauguration of 
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the Department of State Bulletin, my leadership in the devel- 
opment of a staff of treaty technicians to counter the abuse 
of executive agreements, my drafting of a law to require 
prompt publication of all international agreements entered 
into by our government, and the enthusiasm with which I 
pushed forward my assignment on the Yalta papers, of which 
I was the original compiler. My colleagues in the Department, 
and here I speak of many men and women there for whom 
I have a deep and abiding respect, have through the years 
been most generous in the confidence and trust they have 
placed in me. I was elected the first president of the Depart- 
ment’s recreation association; I was for eight successive years 
reelected the treasurer of the employees’ credit union in 
the Department; and I was executive secretary of the profes- 
sional union formed in the Department. In recent years I 
have cooperated in efforts to counteract certain undesirable 
influences that had developed within the Department. 

I will tell you in the succeeding chapters about practices 
and attitudes in the Department, as seen at first hand. These 
are observations and considerations to which the American 
people are entitled, for, as one of our elder statesmen put it 
recently, “our sons’ lives, our national debt, our taxes, our 
money, our manufacturing, and our farm surpluses are all 
affected by our foreign policy.” 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ROLE OF ALGER HISS 
AND OTHERS LIKE HIM 


The deplorable state of affairs, past and present, in the 
State Department is not solely traceable to the influence and 
activities of any one or even several individuals. It could be 
demonstrated that we have had much the same foreign policy 
and mode of operation under John Foster Dulles that we had 
under Dean Acheson or before him when Harry Hopkins was 
in the White House. 

Nevertheless the type of question which I am most fre- 
quently asked relates to the extent and type of influence of 
certain individuals in the Department. The name that recurs 
most often in the question is that of the convicted perjurer, 
Alger Hiss. I propose therefore to write first of him, both 
because I knew and worked with him on occasion when he 
was an official of the Department and because I know the 
documentary record of the period at first hand. This will show, 
incidentally, how others of his type, when in key spots, can 
influence the shaping of events. 

The revelation, in a recent release by the Department of 
State of certain diplomatic correspondence, that as early as 
January 21, 1941, Alger Hiss was drafting correspondence 
on Far Eastern affairs for the signature of President Roosevelt, 
is the latest in a series of developments that has renewed 
interest in the role of Hiss in State Department affairs. 
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Other developments related to the Yalta Conference in 
1945 between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, which Hiss 
attended as an adviser, and included the following: 

1. Release by the Department of State late in 1955 of a 
revised printing of the documents of the Yalta Conference 
which had been “leaked” to the press by the Department in 
March 1955, in the form of uncorrected galley proofs. 

2. The revelation by a New England newspaper, the New 
Bedford Standard-Times, that the interpretive material in the 
official Yalta documentation as recently published by the 
Department of State was different, in important respects, 
from that in the galley proofs “leaked” to the press and that 
references to many of Hiss’ most important activities at Yalta 
had been strangely omitted from the index to the volume. 

3. The forced retirement, by the State Department in late 
1955, of the staff official who initially had charge of collecting 
the Yalta papers, after he had protested against pressure on 
him to distort the record. 

4. The firing by the Department of a staff historian of 
national reputation who had joined the Yalta compiler in 
protesting against the delays and distortions in publication of 
the wartime records and who repeated his charges to the press 
after he had been fired. The Civil Service Commission ordered 
this historian reinstated, whereupon, as a headline in Italy 
put it, he was “re-hired to be re-fired.” 

5. The repeated request by Senator Styles Bridges for a 
Congressional investigation to speed up publication of the 
wartime records and to “lay bare how badly the State Depart- 
ment is riddled by holdovers whose main interest seems to be 
in covering up past mistakes.” 

6. Rumors that the State Department had sought to have 
any investigation called off and had offered a lucrative job 
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to the Senate staff member who had been working on the 
matter with Senator Bridges. 

7. Publication by Hiss, since his release from prison, of an 
article giving his own version of what happened at Yalta. 

8. Publication in many newspapers of a series of articles 
by Edward B. Simmons stressing the extent of Hiss’ role in 
the formation of the United Nations. 

9. Action taken by the American Historical Association 
in requesting one of its committees to look into the delays in 
the publication of diplomatic records. 

10. Controversy aroused by the invitation given Hiss to 
speak before a group of Princeton students in April 1956. 


Other angles of the controversy which have not yet been 
fully brought to light deal with (a) the extent to which, con- 
trary to the wish of Congress, the Department of State appears 
to have diverted to other purposes funds which were intended 
for the publication of the wartime records, (b) the extent 
of the deletions from the Yalta record, as suggested by an 
article in Newsweek on November 1, 1954, (c) the extent to 
which men placed in key posts in the Department of State 
by Alger Hiss may still be there. 


AS SEEN IN THE DEPARTMENT 


I had been a section chief in the Department of State for 
several years before Alger Hiss appeared on the scene. He 
entered the Department September 1, 1936, and his name 
first appeared in the Register of the Department of State 
(a biographical and organizational publication for the editing 
of which I was administratively responsible) in the issue of 
October 1, 1937, listed as a relatively high-salaried assistant 
to Assistant Secretary Francis B. Sayre. Rumors as to certain 
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of his activities to which Whittaker Chambers eventually 
testified were common talk in the Department, at least among 
those who were in the know, long before Yalta. Apparently 
nothing was done as a result of those rumors. Assistant Secre- 
tary Adolf Berle had, it was said, gone to President Roosevelt 
about the matter but had been told to go jump in the lake. 
In the Pearl Harbor days Hiss was in the office of the Depart- 
ment’s Adviser on Far Eastern Affairs, and it was on that 
assignment that he was known to have drafted correspondence 
for the signature of President Roosevelt, as mentioned above. 
I saw less of Hiss during the period of preparations for 
Dumbarton Oaks, but Dr. Edna R. Fluegel, who was assigned 
to that work, has testified that Hiss 
. . was in charge of all of the arrangements. He was 
secretary to several of the top planning committees and 
attended Dumbarton Oaks in that capacity. I suppose 
you would describe his job as pretty much the job of a 
secretary general plus personal adviser to the delegates. 


J. Anthony Panuch, a ranking administrative official in the 
Department in the mid 40’s whom I knew, has testified, as 
others had noted, that Alger Hiss exercised ‘“Svengali-like 
influence over the mental processes of Junior Stettinius.” 
After Yalta and his subsequent successes at the San Francisco 
conference as its secretary-general, his influence increased 
despite the departure of Stettinius. 

I recall an illustration of this in 1945, when it was my duty 
as the head of the Department’s treaty staff to draft and send 
forward for approval and signature by Secretary Byrnes the 
text of the protocol which was to bring into force the Charter 
of the United Nations as soon as the three Soviet instruments 
of ratification had been received. I was told that the draft 
protocol must be cleared with Alger Hiss. Once this had been 
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done and the changes incorporated which Hiss desired, no 
further questions were asked. As I stood by the elbow of 
Secretary Byrnes on that memorable occasion on October 24, 
1945, it was the signature of the Secretary of State that was 
affixed to the protocol, but the document itself was one that 
had been phrased to suit Alger Hiss. 

Another incident some months later, in September 1946, 
well illustrated the deference with which Alger Hiss was 
treated by top officials of the State Department. Alger Hiss 
had filed with the United Nations a report which put our 
responsibilities in the Panama Canal Zone in an unfavorable 
light. Assistant Secretary Braden and his colleagues in the 
Latin American area of the Department of State, with whom 
the report had not been cleared by Hiss before it was sent to 
the United Nations, were disturbed over the effect it might 
have upon our relations with our Latin American neighbors. 
The matter came to my attention officially because of its 
bearing upon certain of our treaty commitments with Panama. 
My staff supported the protest of our authorities in the Latin 
American field, and in this we were joined by the Assistant 
Legal Adviser in that field, a woman of long experience in 
the Department. The request for the recall of the Hiss report 
went to the Legal Adviser for decision. A conference was 
held in the office of the Legal Adviser with Hiss himself 
present, flanked by three of his chosen assistants, two of them 
men who still hold their posts in the Department although 
their tutor and mentor has long since been gone. Although his 
action was clearly in contravention of treaty provisions, the 
prestige and power of Alger Hiss were so great in the Depart- 
ment at the time that the Legal Adviser apparently did not 
dare overrule him, despite the vigorous representations by the 
legal expert for that area and by my deputy, a veteran treaty 
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official, and myself, backed by the protests of an Assistant 
Secretary and his experts. 


Despite continued rumors about his Communist affiliations, 
the influence of Alger Hiss in the Department remained high 
under successive Secretaries of State. When Hiss finally left 
the Department it was, as I recall, to become head of the 
Carnegic Endowment for Peace, thanks to the influence and 
help of John Foster Dulles. I remember the comments in the 
Department when the Hiss trials were being held. After a 
day in which developments in the court had been favorable 
to Hiss I would hear as I went down the hall the comment 
of personnel officers who are still high in the Department in 
this administration: “Our boy looked good today!” Needless 
to say, there were other days when they were not so happy. 

Another factor which has contributed to my interest in the 
activities of Alger Hiss before and at the Yalta conference is 
the extent to which, as the staff member initially charged 
with collecting the Yalta papers, J found myself being pres- 
sured by certain officials who had been installed and promoted 
by an administration which had viewed the charges against 
Hiss as a “red herring.” The holdover officials wanted me to 
agree to leave out documents necessary to a complete under- 
standing of the events of the period. Some evidence of this 
pressure on me is noted elsewhere in this volume. 


A PROBLEM STILL WITH US 


Some will say: “Alger Hiss and Yalta are history. Let us 
leave it to the historians.” Such a statement is invalid because 
Yalta is not mere history; its effects are everywhere about us, 
both in Europe and the Far East where the many concessions 
to Stalin paved the way for vast extensions of Red domination. 
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Furthermore, after having attended the last session of the 
American Historical Association in Washington, I am not so 
sure that a matter of this kind should be left to certain types 
of historians. In the mecting on the use and misuse of historical 
evidence, for example, it had been arranged that the his- 
torians would hear from an apologist for the previous admin- 
istration, himself not a historian, with the scheduled comment 
to be given by a spokesman for the Washington Post. It was 
disappointing to many of us that not a single competent 
voice was schedulcd by the historians to be heard on the other 
side of the question. Even more to the point, the fact that 
the Chief of the Historical Division in the Department of 
State is reported to have advised Secretary Acheson in March 
1950 that the Yalta papers should not be printed because they 
would “embarrass the Administration” is evidence enough 
that official historians—or perhaps we should say “court” 
historians—can not be trusted to give us purely objective 
treatment of historical matters. 

Although what I have to relate should indicate to the 
American people how the influence of a single individual can 
be exercised in government affairs without his being at a 
top-level post, nevertheless I would not have you relax be- 
cause that individual and a few others like him have been 
discredited. Many of the same elements, many of the same 
influences that were powerful at the time of the tragic events 
at Yalta are even more powerful today, both inside and out- 
side the Department. Gone are the days when the State 
Department was primarily officered by men who had given 
their lifetime to becoming experts, in the true sense of the 
word, in their respective fields. A published survey by Profes- 
sor James L. McCamy showed that by 1948 “Seventy-seven 
percent of the officials in positions of influence . . . had worked 
in this department less than five years.” 
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In such a climate it was not surprising that bright, per- 
sonable young men like Alger Hiss and Larry Duggan could 
make their influence felt. Whether we like it or not, we must 
face the fact that these men are the type whom successive 
Secretaries of State have admired, promoted, and listened to. 
Let us see here how their influence can be exercised. Let us 
not be lulled into satisfaction because a few security risks have 
been ousted. The usual security risks are rarely in key spots. 
Men like Alger Hiss and Larry Duggan, neither of them 
officially labeled as security risks in their time, can be far more 
dangerous than ordinary Reds because of their numbers and 
their influence. 


CONFUSION IN THE PUBLIC MIND 


We will attempt to analyze the significance of documents 
and annotations contained in the official publication entitled 
“Foreign Relations of the United States: The Conferences 
at Malta and Yalta, 1945” which, after many delays and long 
controversy, was finally placed on sale at the Government 
Printing Office early in 1956. But first let us note the con- 
fusion regarding the role of Alger Hiss which appeared in 
public comment at the time these documents were first leaked 
to the press by the Department in March 1955 as “uncorrected 
galley proofs.” 

“Hiss Parley Role Was A Minor One” announced a head- 
line in the New York Times on March 17, 1955, in the same 
issue that it reprinted the texts of the official documents 
contained in the “uncorrected galley proofs.” 

A similar view was taken by the Washington Post, which 
stated in its news columns that the role of Alger Hiss “appears 
to be largely that of a notetaker.” The Post went on to say in 
a lead editorial: “Alger Hiss is revealed not as a ‘principal 
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architect’ of anything, but as a technician working among 
other technicians.” 


The Washington Sunday Star, a few days later, went so far 
as to say that at the conference “Hiss was one notch above 
a glorified office boy.” 


Senator William F. Knowland of California who had been 
active, along with Senator Bridges and others, in obtaining 
funds for the publication by the Department of State of the 
records of Yalta and other wartime conferences, retorted thus 
to the view taken by the Washington Post: 


No responsible individual that I know of has ever claimed 
that Alger Hiss was a “principal architect” of the Yalta 
conference. However, he was there. He sat in numerous 
conferences . . . If the Soviet Union had advance access 
to our positions and policies it was like a man playing 
poker with a mirror at his back, in which his opponent 
could see his hand before the play began. 


Typical of what other writers were saying at the time, Lyle 
C. Wilson, of the United Press, quoted in the Washington 
Daily News for March 17, 1955, took the view that: 


Alger Hiss emerges from the papers as an occasional 
participant in discussions, but with no discernible policy 
part in the show. His penciled notes in a single file folder 
were reproduced but revealed nothing as to the influence 
—great or small—which he may have had. 

As one who had been charged with certain official respon- 
sibilities in the collection of these papers and who was there- 
fore familiar with many papers which had not been made 
public by the Department, as well as with those which were 
released, it was evident to me that the Congress, the news- 
papers, and the American people were not getting too clear 
a picture of what had actually happened. 
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Let it be remembered that Alger Hiss himself, unlike some 
of his present-day apologists, never contended that his role 
was that of a mere glorified office boy. When asked by con- 
gressional investigators if he had had any part in drafting 
the Yalta agreements, Mr. Hiss is quoted in those hearings 
(but not in the Yalta compilation) as having stated: “I think 
it is an accurate and not immodest statement to say that I did. 
to some extent, yes.” The tendency in many quarters to 
minimize his role was traceable to partisan politics and to old 
lovalties, but there were other factors. 

Some observers, misled by the fact that Hiss took notes at 
the meetings, jumped to the erroneous conclusion that his role 
thereby automatically became a minor one. They overlooked 
the fact that no less a figure than Governor James Byrnes. 
whose role as Director of War Mobilization in the Roosevelt 
administration earned him the title of “Assistant President” 
and who attended the Yalta conference, also took copious 
notes in shorthand at the conference meetings, as Mr. Byrnes 
himself states in his book Speaking Frankly. In the circum- 
stances it will require something more than the fact that Alger 
Hiss also took notes on the proceedings to relegate him to the 
role of “glorified office boy.” 

More than anything else, however, the crude fashion in 
which the release of the documents was handled, i.e., “leaked,” 
in March 1955, made the whole project suspect. In the 
howi that went up from friends of the late President Roose- 
velt, from a few politicians, and from the internationalist 
press which is more concerned with foreign reactions than 
with the right of our own people to know the truth about 
foreign policy, many observers lost sight of the fact that the 
publication of the Yalta papers was one step of a program 
requested by the Congress in 1953. Far from having been 
released precipitately, the Yalta material had first been de- 
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layed by holdover elements in the State Department and 
then held up by the Secretary so that it would not be made a 
campaign issue in the 1954 election. Nevertheless the real 
significance of much of the documentation was lost in the 
furor over the release in March 1955. This was true of what 
was revealed about Alger Hiss as well as of all the rest. 


DEFECTS IN THE PUBLISHED RECORD 


One of the limitations on the use of the documents in the 
early Yalta galleys was the lack of an index. Both in terms 
of the bulk of the material on Hiss and Yalta, equivalent to 
nearly 1,000 pages of documents, and in the involved nature 
of the content, it was almost impossible to expect very many 
people to take the time to wade through it to check their 
findings, with the result that most of the early comments on 
the documentation meant little and were probably “inspired.” 
But having no index was probably no worse than having a 
bad index, for the index supplied in the belated final print 
of the documents is quite misleading with respect to Alger 
Hiss and fails to include some of the most important references 
to his activities, as I shall point out later. 

Unquestionably the statement, in the official introduction to 
the Yalta compilation as first released in uncorrected galley 
proofs, that there was “only one file folder” of Hiss material, 
had the effect of curtailing in the public mind the full extent 
of his activities at Yalta. That highly misleading statement was 
eliminated in the final printing, but no positive assurances 
were given, in lieu of the earlier statement, that all of the 
Hiss papers were being included in the compilation and indi- 
cated as such. The Department made some point of including 
the pencil notes he took of proceedings at various meetings 
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but these naturally tended to parallel the minutes taken by 
others. One must look to other papers in his files to determine 
his field of activity and the nature of his contribution. 


As I recall, there are papers which Alger Hiss brought back 
from Yalta which, as printed, are not properly indicated as 
having been his. The identity of the papers which a certain 
official carries with him or uses in his work or brings back 
from a meeting is, for the careful historian, not a matter to be 
dismissed too lightly. Possession of papers on a particular topic 
may indicate that the file was turned over to that official to 
develop, or it may suggest a special interest by the possessor 
in the topic. Now we note, as on pages 48 to 57 and on pages 
77, 567, 684, and 815 of the Yalta volume, that important 
documents are listed as being in the “UNA files.” Such an 
annotation overlooks the fact that at the time of Yalta there 
was no administrative unit in the Department which had the 
symbol letters UNA, and it is safe to assume that most Yalta 
papers which found their way later to those files probably 
were originally brought back to Washington from Yalta by 
Alger Hiss. It would, in fact, not be surprising if many of 
these papers still bore notations indicating that they had once 
been used or held in the files by Alger Hiss. There is also 
another group of papers, as on pages 817, 863, 885, and 947, 
in which the possession of copies by Hiss and his interest in 
the matters at stake is not so clearly indicated as is that of 
Charles Bohlen, current Ambassador to the USSR, who was 
President Roosevelt’s interpreter at Yalta and who made an 
early collection of Yalta material for official reference. All in 
all, there should be small wonder if someone thumbing through 
the volume did not recognize to the full the role of Alger Hiss. 


It was brought out by some of the changes made in the 
annotations in the final printing that certain papers which 
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in the March 1955 release were counted as part of the 
Bohlen collection were actually original copies of Soviet pro- 
posals found among the Hiss papers. Identification of certain 
of these papers now raises new questions which will be dealt 
with later in this chapter. 


It is, indeed, most unfortunate that after all the delay in the 
matter we could not have had a more satisfactory record of 
what went on at Yalta. This is not the time to ponder the 
reason for such defects in the compilation as those mentioned 
above, nor to discuss the failure of the Department to conduct 
sufficient research on the Yalta subject. On the face of things, 
such defects would appear as the inevitable result of the 
Department’s having left the project in the hands of an official 
who won his present post under a regime that would not tum 
its back on Alger Hiss and who is quoted as having advised 
Acheson against publication of the Yalta record lest it “em- 
barrass” the administration then in office. 


NEW QUESTIONS REGARDING HISS’ ACTIVITIES 


Before we begin to bring together the various bits and pieces 
from the official record that leave little further doubt as to the 
extent of Hiss’ activity both at Yalta and in the preparations, 
important as they were, leading up to that conference, let us 
first note by way of background one or two intriguing points 
which the present compilation does not clarify for us. 

Alger Hiss was not the only adviser that Secretary Stettinius 
took with him to Yalta. The Secretary indicated to Ambassa- 
dor Averell W. Harriman in a cablegram of January 15, 1945, 
printed in the Yalta volume, that he was to be accompanied 
to the conference by Charles Bohlen, by H. Freeman 
Matthews, who at the time was a departmental expert on 
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European affairs, and by Hiss, who was coming for “Dum- 
barton Oaks matters.” By Dumbarton Oaks matters was, of 
course, meant problems pertaining to the development and 
completion of the United Nations Organization at the subse- 
quent conference at San Francisco at which Alger Hiss was 
to serve as Secretary-General. While this topic to which Alger 
Hiss was assigned on the delegation undoubtedly occupied top 
priority in American thinking, this was not true for the Soviet 
representatives. American officials were a little surprised early 
in the negotiations to discover that Stalin had no more than 
a passing interest in some of the detailed aspects of the organ- 
ization which had occupied the attention of American offi- 
cials. One thing that Stalin particularly wanted was to arrange 
to exact reparations from the enemy. This was only natural, 
for Russia had suffered terribly from the Nazi invasion. But 
this was not a subject for Alger Hiss to work on. One would 
have expected the services of Matthews or of Bohlen, who had 
served in the Department as an expert on Eastern European 
affairs. Molotov presented the Soviet demands regarding repa- 
rations at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers on February 7. 
It is rather surprising to discover on page 707 of the Yalta 
compilation that it was not Matthews who had the original 
Soviet proposal in his files; neither was it Bohlen. The paper 
was not in the central files of the Department where it might 
logically have been; it was not with the Hyde Park papers of 
the late President Roosevelt or of Harry Hopkins; nor is it 
one of the documents that remains under lock and key in 
the papers of the late Secretary Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., to 
which the Department made half-hearted efforts to gain 
access. To find the original Soviet proposal regarding repara- 
tions from Germany, one would look to the personal papers 
of Alger Hiss. There among copies of his working papers and 
his penciled notes on proceedings at the conference one would 
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find the original of this Sovict document just as it was pre- 
sented by Molotov. But what was Alger Hiss doing with this 
document? Why should it have been in his files? The answer 
to this question and others like it is not clear in the docu- 
mentation. 

Nor was the appearance of this original Soviet paper in the 
Hiss file the only such case. On the very next page of the 
compilation is reproduced the original text of another Soviet 
proposal, this one dealing with the establishment of an allied 
reparation commission, and this, too, was taken from the Hiss 
files. 

Such matters were a far cry from Dumbarton Oaks. 

Another indication that Alger Hiss’ activities were not lim- 
ited to United Nations affairs may be seen by reference to a 
document entitled “United States Proposal on Poland, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1945” on page 792 of the Yalta volume. From the 
annotation it would appear that Hiss had the file copy of 
this document. In the early printing this was indicated as a 
document from the Bohlen collection. Here again we have an- 
other belated correction by the Department of a misleading 
citation. 


IMPORTANT ACTIVITIES OF HISS NOT INDEXED 


Since the activities of Alger Hiss which are not indicated in 
the index to the official Yalta compilation will be the hardest 
for users of the compilation to locate, we will begin this listing 
by outlining half a dozen items overlooked therein, before 
proceeding to those which are mentioned in the index. 

First, as an illustration of the prime role played by Alger 
Hiss in setting the stage for Yalta, let it be noted that on 
page 42 of the official compilation there is printed the text 
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of a circular notice sent to top officials of the Department on 
January 10, 1945, which reads in part as follows: 


At the Secretary’s staff committee meeting of January 10, 
the Secretary asked that all memoranda for the President 
on topics to be discussed at the mecting of the Big Three 
should be in the hands of Mr. Alger Hiss not later than 
Monday, January 15. 


Why was Alger Hiss chosen for this task of assembling and 
reviewing the material which was to be the Department's best 
thought for the President, to be used by him as background 
for everything that came up at Yalta? Either Ambassador 
James C. Dunn, who was Assistant Secretary of State at the 
time and who had been active in preparations for Yalta, or 
Leo Pasvolsky, who, on paper at least, was Alger Hiss’ chief, 
might have seemed a more logical selection. But here again 
we see evidence of the reliance of Secretary Stettinius on Alger 
Hiss. Reading of this memorandum prompted Felix Wittmer, 
a sharp critic of developments at Yalta, to write as follows: 


Now if Mr. Hiss at the time of the Yalta conference 
was still under orders of the Communist apparatus— 
which is entirely possible—is it then not entirely logical 
to suspect at least the possibility that copies of all pre- 
paratory documents of the Yalta conference through Mr. 
Hiss might have been immediately channeled to Soviet 
representatives in Washington to be forwarded to the 
Kremlin? Considering that Mr. Roosevelt, who then was 
a very tired and enfeebled man, and who before, during, 
and after the Yalta conference seemed to be in a per- 
petual hurry to get things done (no matter how) ad- 
mittedly did not even look at the carefully prepared 
background papers, is it then not at least a strong pos- 
sibility that, prior to the Yalta conference, Stalin and 
Molotov familiarized themselves with our American 
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background and program documents while the President 
of the United States neglected to do so? Is it then not 
quite possible that our Soviet antagonists knew of our 
moves beforehand, that they knew what points of our 
program they would attack before Mr. Roosevelt knew 
that he was going to make these points? 


Next, on page 58 of the compilation we come to the text 
of the most important document on the matter of resolving 
differences over voting procedure in the UN that was sent 
to Stalin and Churchill by Roosevelt from the time of 
the conclusion of the Dumbarton Oaks conference to the 
beginning of the Yalta conference. This diplomatic note, dated 
December 5, 1944, is almost three printed pages in length. 
Who drafted this document? Not Franklin D. Roosevelt. Not 
Edward Stettinius. Not even that close adviser of the Presi- 
dent, Harry Hopkins. A footnote on page 58 of the compilation 
says on this point simply, “Drafted by Hiss.” 

Now we come to page 567 of the compilation where, in the 
minutes of the first important meeting of the President with 
his advisers at Yalta on February 4, 1945, there is this nota- 
tion: “At this point Mr. Matthews and Mr. Hiss entered the 
mecting to discuss the papers prepared by the Department of 
State for the President.” 

To those who are not familiar with bureaucratic gobblede- 
gook, it should be explained that the phrase “discuss the 
papers” meant that Matthews and Hiss were there to tell the 
President what the Department thought should be done on 
all the important items which called for his action at Yalta. 
Secretary Stettinius in his book Roosevelt and the Russians 
presents a slightly different version as to how matters devel- 
oped at the meeting, but he does not minimize the role of 
Alger Hiss in the matter. Here was an opportunity for Hiss 
to influence the President directly and in person. 
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Another incident omitted from index listing is that men- 
tioned on page 677 of the Yalta volume where Hiss’ penciled 
notes state that Soviet Ambassador Gromyko indicated con- 
fusion regarding the American proposal. Hiss adds, “I straight- 
ened him out” on this matter. It appears that Gromyko was, 
however, still not satisfied and said he would have great diffi- 
culty in explaining it to his colleagues. At this point the Hiss 
notes read: 

He (Gromyko) said it would be much easier for the Rs 

if we could drop the whole reference and asked if Pres 

would agree to that. I said I thought so. 


Evidently Mr. Hiss did not hesitate to anticipate the Presi- 
dent’s thinking. To us in retrospect the point at issue seems 
relatively unimportant but that was not so at the time. 

On page 793 of the Yalta volume we have another indica- 
tion of the extent to which Alger Hiss did a large share of 
Secretary Stettinius’ thinking for him. This memorandum 
dated February 8, 1945, is entitled “Points to Take Up With 
the President.” The heading which the Department has placed 
over the document is “United States Delegation Memoran- 
dum,” which is slightly misleading in view of an annotation 
which states that it was prepared “presumably by Hiss for 
Stettinius.” This memorandum deals with a variety of subjects 
relating to the proposed United Nations conference at San 
Francisco. The fourth paragraph is headed “Mr. Stimson Is 
Opposed to Territorial Trusteeships,” but after reviewing the 
situation the memorandum concludes: “We can’t be the one 
objecting power.” 

On page 794 is another so-called “United States Delegation 
Memorandum,” but in a footnote it is stated that Matthews 
wrote that he thought it had been “drafted by Hiss.” This 
further evidence of the activities of Alger Hiss at Yalta, which 
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like those previously mentioned is also not indicated in the 
index, is entitled “Items Still Remaining Open before Confer- 
ence (San Francisco) Can Be Called.” The memorandum 
deals with everything from the status of France in terms of 
the proposed conference, the nature of consultation with 
France and China, and the form of invitation, to international 
trusteeships and the suggestion of a communiqué of the Cri- 
mean Conference on Dumbarton Oaks proposals on which 
Alger Hiss is known to have done some work. 

If further evidence is needed of activities by Hiss at Yalta 
which the Department of State for some reason omitted from 
the index listing, we may turn to page 857. Hiss himself re- 
cords that he argued with Governor Byrnes at a time when 
the latter was particularly concerned over proposals giving the 
Soviet Union more votes in the UN than the United States 
would have. To engage in such an argument is not the role 
of a mere technician. 


HISS WAS THERE 


Now let us examine some of the activities of Hiss which are 
listed in the index to the Yalta volume. 

The first of the index entries for Hiss, page 44, is to one 
of those documents which, like that on page 58 which we have 
already noted, lends credence to the assertion that Hiss was 
the real “architect” of the United Nations. We find Hiss pre- 
paring and circulating for Stettinius the initial drafts of two 
memorandums on United Nations organization to go to the 
President. 

Eleven page-references to Alger Hiss leave no doubt as to 
his attendance at many of the most important meetings at 
the conference because they guide one to his own rough notes 
on those occasions, five of them meetings of the foreign min- 
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isters and six of them mectings with the Big Three. Of the 
last of these, the notes beginning on page 926 dealing with 
the last plenary session of the conference, held on February 11, 
are particularly useful because Bohlen appears to have taken 
no detailed minutes of that meeting and we are therefore de- 
pendent on the notes by Alger Hiss. There is also a reference 
to a meeting of the foreign ministers at Malta, preliminary to 
the Yalta meeting, at which Hiss, according to the record, 
spoke in support of an “emergency high commission in Eu- 
rope.” Included in the page-references to Hiss in the index are 
those to two post-conference documents which hardly belong 
in the volume at all but which were evidently dragged in by 
the Department historians in an apparent effort to make Hiss 
look good by recording the position he took in these papers 
on the question of Soviet membership and plural voting in the 
United Nations. By and large, however—except insofar as the 
references in the index point up the fact that Hiss was “there,” 
as Senator Knowland has said, at the important conference 
meetings—the activities of Hiss, so far as the Department chose 
to index them, were more noteworthy for what was omitted 
than for what was included. 

One paper printed on page 920 which has always intrigued 
me even though it does not come under any of the above 
categories was a brief memorandum bearing the initials of 
Stettinius as drafter, dated February 10 and intended for the 
President. It recommended that the three powers encourage 
Kuomintang-Communist unity in the war effort against Japan. 
Across the document in Hiss’ handwriting and initialed by 
him is the following notation: “Boblen says ‘the President has 
already taken this up with Stalin with satisfactory results.’ ” 
In other words, Hiss as well as Bohlen knew what was denied 
by the President himself to the United States Congress, in joint 
session, in his report on March 1, 1945, on his return from 
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the conference, namely that problems of the Far East had 
actually been discussed at Yalta. That report by the President, 
which Senator Knowland has described as being “almost a 
false report,” is onc of the documents which, for some reason, 
the Department of State omitted from this compilation. In 
that address to the Congress, President Roosevelt stated (to 
quote from his text as published in House Doc. 106, 79th 
Congress, 1st Session) : 

Quite naturally, the Crimean Conference concerned 

itself only with the European war and with the political 

problems of Europe—and not with the Pacific war. 


It was on February 11, 1946, almost a year later, that the 
Department of State released the evidence to the contrary, 
the text of a secret agreement which had been negotiated and 
signed by Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill at Yalta and dated 
February 11, 1945, providing for the entry of the Soviet Union 
into the war against Japan and making sweeping concessions 
to the Soviet Union. 

That address by President Roosevelt to the Congress also 
merits study because he withheld from it a passing assurance 
previously contained in a White House textual handout (pub- 
lished by the Department, perhaps unwittingly, in 1945) that 
some of the “arrangements” made at Yalta would be submitted 
to the Senate for approval—a step that was, indeed, never 
taken. 

Alger Hiss is not the only prominent figure of that era whose 
role at Yalta the State Department has sought to play down. 
On page xviii of the final print of the Yalta papers we find 
the following editorial assertion regarding Harry L. Hopkins, 
whose role as an adviser to Roosevelt was, I had supposed, 
rather well established: “. . . Hopkins was too ill at Yalta to 
participate fully in the conference.” 
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That such an assertion is quite misleading can be ascer- 
tained in the volume by simply checking the roster of those 
attending the plenary sessions and by reading some of the 
chits which he exchanged with the President. But here we are 
concerned with the role of Alger Hiss; that of Harry Hopkins 
is relevant only in terms of its somewhat parallel treatment by 
the Department of State. 

In the light of the foregoing we now have a picture, even 
though admittedly incomplete, of the activities of Alger Hiss 
at Yalta. Whatever else may be said it can no longer be alleged 
that his role was not an active and important one. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE HISTORICAL BLACKOUT 


In the foreword to his recent book entitled The Right to 
Know, Kent Cooper, for many years head of the Associated 
Press, warns his readers that “governments throughout the 
world, including our own, are now engaging in suppression 
of news and the use of news as propaganda” and adds that 
“the patriotic motive in stressing attention thereto is based 
upon a conviction that such government practices are malig- 
nant.” From his vantage point as a veteran news executive, 
he declares that “it was government propaganda that brought 
upon you and all mankind the most dreadful wars suffered 
in the whole of history,” but he adds “Worse than news 
propaganda is government suppression of news.” The gov- 
emment, he says, is “slowly pressing toward the totalitarian 
pattern.” 

The suppression and distortion of historical information by 
the Department of State, which I report in this chapter, is an 
alarming aspect of the trend seen by Mr. Cooper. 

The problem was most eloquently stated recently by that 
distinguished former United States Senator from Montana, 
Burton K. Wheeler, in a nation-wide broadcast on July 8, 
1956, in which he declared: 

Our civilization, and certainly our form of government, 


is at stake. We can only preserve both if all of us are 
fully informed on foreign affairs. We should not be 
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treated like gullible children who must accept glittering 
generalities as to what is sound foreign policy. 

The protection of our lives, our political freedom and 
our economic well-being and that of our children and 
their children depends entirely on complete disclosure by 
our Government of all the facts regarding World War II, 
its causes, its consequences, and our present foreign policy. 


At the outset we must consider the contention that interest 
in the publication of the records of our recent diplomacy is 
purely political in nature. This last is, of course, the approved 
Communist line as well as that of certain elements in 
this country. As recently as January 20, 1956, we have a 
Reuter’s dispatch from Moscow quoting the Communist party 
newspaper Pravda in a denunciation of the publication of the 
Yalta conference documents. The Communist organ was 
quoted as saying: “This step at the time was rightly assessed 
by the British press and by the representatives of the Demo- 
cratic party as an improper attempt on the part of the Repub- 
lican administration to strengthen its unstable position, inside 
the country and indirectly to justify the failure of its foreign 
policy with the help of the falsification of history.” 

As a matter of fact, the original pressure for the publica- 
tion of these papers came not from the Congress but from 
political scientists, international lawyers, and historians—from 
professional men and their organizations all over the country. 
In meetings in April 1950 and 1951, the American Society 
of International Law, representing some 2,200 scholars and 
practicing lawyers, pointed out that “the critical present state 
of international relations makes greater than ever before the 
need for such publications by the Department of State” and 
expressed “its great concern” over the lag in issuing “such 
essential documentation as Foreign Relations of the United 
States.” The American Historical Association, with a mem- 
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bership of almost 6,000 historians, resolved at its meeting in 
December 1951, that “in this time of crisis maximum official 
publication of documents on foreign relations is essential to 
public understanding, without which United States foreign 
policy will be subject to ill-advised pressures; and that there- 
fore the reporting to the American people on our foreign 
policy should be expedited . . . by speeding up the publication 
of... the Foreign Relations of the United States.” 

In 1951 the American Political Science Association, repre- 
senting almost 6,000 scholars, teachers, and government offi- 
cials, discussed these topics: “How may the American people 
maintain a proper control of governmental activities involv- 
ing the formation of public policy by officers exercising a 
wide discretion in the interpretation and dissemination of 
secret information?” and “How shall the essentials of democ- 
racy be preserved when men in power are making decisions 
of the highest importance on the basis of facts which are not 
available to the public or even to the Congress?” As a result 
of that discussion, the Association resolved to express to the 
President of the United States and to other appropriate 
authorities of the Federal Government its conviction that “a 
full and expeditious publication of the record of our foreign 
relations has become of increasing importance in these times 
of international tensions.” In the following year, 1952, the 
American Political Science Association “deplored the fact 
that the official public record of American foreign policy 
presented in Foreign Relations of United States has been 
allowed to drop farther and farther behind” and urged that 
“every effort be made to speed up the publication of this 
series.” It was stated that “wise policies cannot be devised and 
pursued for national security in a free society without the 
guidance and support of an enlightened public opinion . . . for 
the formation of such informed opinion it is essential that 
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the government take the public into its confidence by supply- 
ing official information honestly and frankly both as to current 
policies and historical policy developments to the fullest extent 
possible, subject only to genuine security requirements.” For 
these reasons the political scientists insisted the diplomatic 
papers should be made “available to the public as soon as 
possible through the war period so that historical writing on 
the origin and conduct of the war may be based on authentic 
information.” 

The resolutions of these several professional organizations 
were presented to appropriate federal officials, senators, and 
congressmen. There we find the real basis for the demand 
that had developed by 1953 for speeding up the publication 
of such documents. The matter came to a head in connection 
with the supplemental hearing on State Department appro- 
priations for 1954. Chairman Bridges incorporated in the 
minutes for the hearing on May 15, 1953, an exchange of 
correspondence which reflected the interest of Senators Know- 
land and Watkins in the project, together with a letter from 
Assistant Secretary Carl W. McCardle to Senator Knowland 
outlining the Department’s proposals for publication. This 
was the letter in which, with reference to the publication 
of the records of wartime conferences among the heads of 
the Allied governments, the Assistant Secretary stated that 
“the work on this project will continue and if existing resources 
are not seriously depleted the documents should be ready for 
publication within a year.” The Department publication pro- 
posals were contained in a memorandum attached to the letter 
of the Assistant Secretary and it was stated that they were 
“suggested in response to the recent senatorial request for the 
speedy publication of (a) the Foreign Relations volumes for 
the years 1935-41, (b) the record of United States diplomacy 
with China during the years 1941-50, and (c) the World 
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War II papers, with particular reference to the wartime secret 
conferences involving Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin.” The 
proposals of the Department were on the basis of a four-year 
program, for the execution of which the Department indicated 
the need for additional funds. On the basis of this exchange 
the Committee formally requested the Department to allocate 
sufficient funds from its appropriation to carry out this project. 

The following year, in the hearings before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the State Department (pages 
809 ff), assurances were given by a Department official 
that the Department had followed the instructions and recom- 
mendations of the Committee in this matter. Chairman 
Bridges then asked the Department to submit a schedule for 
the compilation and publication of these volumes. This sched- 
ule provided that the compilation of documents on all the 
wartime conferences would be completed before June 30, 
1954, and that the publication on all of the more important 
of these conferences, including Malta-Yalta, Potsdam, and 
Cairo-Teheran, would be completed before June 30, 1955, 
with the others to follow before June 30 of 1956. At the same 
time it was indicated with reference to the official China 
volumes, that the 1942 volume would be printed before June 
30, 1955 and that the volumes for the years 1943-46, together 
with the 1941 volume dealing with Pearl Harbor, would be 
printed during the fiscal year 1956. The work on the older 
documents was to go forward in the meantime, with the 
publication of volumes through 1941 to be completed by 
June 30, 1957. 

It requires no argument to demonstrate that the Depart- 
ment has failed to keep these promises. Of all the special 
conference volumes the Yalta volume, for the original com- 
pilation of which papers I was responsible, is the only one 
so far printed. 
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With reference to the records of the Cairo-Teheran con- 
ferences, my colleague Donald Dozer stated in a letter pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune that at the time of his original 
dismissal from the Department on October 5, 1955, the 
Cairo-Teheran records, for the compilation of many of which 
he had been responsible, still had not been put into galleys, 
despite vigorous and repeated efforts on his part to persuade 
appropriate officials of the Department to move forward with 
publication. In the case of the Potsdam papers, the Depart- 
ment reported as late as December 4, 1955, in a UP dispatch 
published in the New York Times, that it had encountered 
further causes of delay, this time in the matter of getting 
access to the files of former President Truman. The dispatch 
went on to state that “the delay with the approach of the 
1956 election campaign has confused the Department’s time- 
table for making public its Potsdam documents. The question 
is also raised whether they will be published at all. Officials 
said no final decision had been made.” An Associated Press 
dispatch about the same time indicated that the State Depart- 
ment press officer, in discussing plans for publication of the 
papers, said that it was his “‘curbstone opinion” that it would 
be a long time before the Department puts out the Potsdam 
report. 

What there is of significance in these volumes yet to be 
published cannot, of course, be revealed at this time. One 
keen observer, Frank Hanighen, writing in Human Events, 
has ventured the opinion that the records of the Teheran 
conference in 1943, if and when they are published, will prove 
to be “of even greater and more sensational substance [than 
those of the Yalta conference] . . . they will show that the big 
sell-out to Stalin took place over a year previous, at the Teheran 
conference in December 1943; they will demonstrate that the 
famous Yalta conference simply confirmed and implemented 
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what Roosevelt gave away to the Soviet dictator over a year 
before Yalta. Furthermore they will prove that FDR double- 
crossed Secretary of State Hull (who had held Soviet demands 
in check two months before at the Moscow conference) and 
Premier Winston Churchill who strove to keep the Soviets 
within bounds in Eastern Europe. When Roosevelt became a 
guest of Stalin in the Soviet compound of Teheran he gave up 
not only Eastern and Central Europe, but also free China 
by airy decisions which reversed previous Allied policy in the 
war . . . Unbaring these facts will silence forever two argu- 
ments constantly used by New Dealers in defense of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, as follows: (1) that, at Yalta, the American 
President was a sick man and not responsible for his acts; 
(2) that (by February of "45 at Yalta) the Soviets had 
acquired such a strong military position that the West had to 
submit to Moscow’s demands. 


“As for the first point, Roosevelt was in good health and 
in command of his faculties in December 1943 at Teheran. 
As for the second point, the German army was still deep in 
Russian territory in December of ’43 and the Soviets had not 
yet gained a military position or the strength to make it a 
commanding factor in Eastern Europe. In short, at that time 
it was not too late to dam up the Russian tide. The conclusion 
is—Roosevelt at Teheran laid the base, the foundation of all 
our present troubles abroad by his sell-out to Stalin in the 
Tranian compound.” 


Little information has been given the public as to what may 
be expected in the Potsdam papers if and when they are ever 
published. Significantly enough, however, a recent news dis- 
patch from Washington recounted that some months past 
the historian in charge of the Potsdam compilation had in- 
formed his superiors in the Historical Division that he had 
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uncovered documents “too hot for public eyes” and wanted 
these papers returned to the files. 


With reference to volumes on the Far East the situation has 
been summarized by another historian as follows: “The 
volumes still withheld deal with matters vital to our people 
such as... our Far Eastern diplomacy during World War H, 
the Marshall mission to China in 1946-47, the fall of China 
to the Communists, and the diplomatic background of the 
Korean war. Until they are published, the notorious China 
White Paper issued by Secretary Acheson in 1949 remains 
our only official reference book on our diplomatic relations 
with China during that period.” 


Instead of using funds provided for publishing scheduled 
volumes for which there has been a keen demand, it appears 
that the Department instead published in May 1955 two 
volumes of earlier (1938) correspondence compiled in the 
Truman era but not scheduled to be issued until this year. 


. What is the explanation of the delays in the publication 
of the wartime correspondence? An article in Newsweek for 
November 1, 1954 contained some pointed observations in 
this connection. The article began by stating that in March 
1950 G. Bernard Noble, then as now Chief of the Division 
of Historical Policy Research, sent a memorandum to the then 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson on the subject of the Yalta 
papers. Noble advised against publication of the Yalta docu- 
ments, according to the magazine, on the grounds that this 
would “embarrass” the officials of the Democratic adminis- 
tration and would lead to demands for publication of the 
minutes of other conferences. Another reason given by the 
magazine for the slowness of the work was “continued reluc- 
tance at the ‘working level’ within the State Department 
itself to publication of the documents. Many Republicans 
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attribute this delaying action to officials brought in during the 
Truman administration and retained in the Department.” 

In sharp contrast to the action of the present head of the 
Historical Division of the Department of State advising 
against publication of important documents lest they prove 
embarrassing was the action taken by a predecessor, Dr. 
Tyler Dennett, a quarter of a century ago. Dr. Dennett did 
not want documents omitted, and when he was overruled by 
superior officers he sent in his letter of resignation in protest 
and went off to teach. Of the two men it may be noted that 
Dr. Dennett was a recognized historian and an eventual 
Pulitzer-prize winner, while the present-day official is an IPR 
member who was active in the propaganda mill under Dean 
Acheson. 

Indifference to the project for the publication of the war- 
time records does not appear to have been limited to officials 
at the division level. An article in the Standard-Times of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, for March 13, 1954 (printed in the 
Congressional Record of April 21 of that year at the request 
of Senator Bricker of Ohio) pointed out that the Historical 
Division “comes under jurisdiction of the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. Robinson McIlvaine, Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary, told the Standard-Times he thought 
the work was proceeding satisfactorily under the current 
budget. He conceded that there was a difference of opinion 
on this within the Historical Division but ascribed complaints 
to malcontents. ‘I have talked to the so-called Acheson hold- 
overs in charge of the division,’ he said, ‘and I can’t find any- 
thing nefarious about them. As a matter of fact, I doubt we 
will find anything very exciting in the records, in any event.’ ” 

The article goes on to state that a review of the record of 
the hearings of the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the Departments of State, Justice, and Commerce in 1954, 
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at the time when a move was made to cut out the publication 
fund, makes clear that “the State Department put up almost 
no defense against the move.” After reprinting the brief ex- 
change in the hearings, the article concludes, “And that was 
all. Nothing was said by the State Department representatives 
about the program’s having been started by Abraham Lincoln 
or that it was already 18 years behind time on the annual 
volumes. No counter arguments at all were offered.” 

As an indication of the attitude of the then Under Secretary 
of State, General Walter Bedell Smith, toward the project, the 
Newsweek article states that General Smith wrote in the mar- 
gin of one Yalta galley proof, “Delete this. It is not pertinent 
history.” The magazine states that Smith’s reference was to a 
remark made by Roosevelt during the plenary meeting of 
February 10, in response to a question by Stalin as to whether 
the President intended to make any concessions to King Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia. According to the magazine, the Under 
Secretary’s comment referred to the following: “The President 
replied that there was only one concession he thought he might 
offer and that was to give him [Ibn Saud] the 6 million Jews 
in the United States.” 

After Herbert Hoover, Jr., succeeded General Smith, my 
colleague, Donald Dozer, and I appealed to a friend of the 
new Under Secretary for an opportunity to apprise him of 
the developing historical blackout. Mr. Hoover did not send 
for us. Assistant Secretary McCardle did call me in, but as he 
was probably already contemplating leaking the Yalta docu- 
ments to the New York Times, little good came of the talk. 
Dr. Dozer tried several times to see Mr. McCardle to get his 
support in expediting the Cairo-Teheran papers, but Mr. 
McCardle was always too busy. 

This project for the publication of the wartime records 
which had been requested by the Senators did not suffer from 
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indifference alone. It would seem to be no mere coincidence 
that Dr. Dozer and I, the only historians assigned to the proj- 
ect who were outspoken in pressing for prompt, unexpurgated 
publication, were the subject of simultaneous action to get us 
out of the Department. 


The charges against Dozer were obviously trumped up; the 
alleged dissatisfaction with his services on certain occasions 
was denied by the fact of subsequent promotions which were 
evidence that his work had been satisfactory. As for myself, 
I am content to quote the summary of the situation contained 
in a published statement by Dr. Dozer, who had shared an 
office with me during this period: 


Of the records of the 12 wartime international confer- 
ences in which Roosevelt participated the only papers 
which have yet been made available are the Yalta 
papers. But when the compiler of these records, Mr. 
Barron, submitted his compilation for review to the carry- 
over officials of the Historical Division in mid-1954 he 
was subjected to grueling brain-washing sessions as 
they tried to secure his consent to the deletion of impor- 
tant documents. Sometimes he carried a point only by 
threatening to appeal over their heads to higher author- 
ities of the Department. As a result of changes and dele- 
tions in which he did not concur and of the restrictions 
on his research, the compilation became, as he pointed 
out in a memorandum to Assistant Secretary McCardle 
in December 1954, ‘a distorted, incomplete, badly ex- 
purgated compilation that tends to shield the previous 
administration, will mislead the American people, and 
cannot fail to bring criticism on the Department from 
competent historians and students of public affairs.’ This 
is the compilation, however, which Mr. McCardle leaked 
to the New York Times. 
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In view of the comments attributed to me above on the 
unsatisfactory nature of the Yalta compilation, and consider- 
ing that I originally had almost complete charge of collecting 
the papers, we may note a strange commentary on the candor 
of State Department officials and on the reliability of some 
news items. In March 1955, at the time the papers were 
leaked to the New York Times, the Associated Press, in evi- 
dent cooperation with Department officials, sent out a story 
which purported to indicate that officials “who worked on 
the Yalta project for years” were high in praise of the 
compilation. 

On December 30, 1955, there was a big play in the press 
about “a new catalogue of documents on the Yalta confer- 
ence,” said to include 41 “new” documents, which had been 
released by the Department the day before. No one appears 
to have taken time to check very carefully, for the very first 
document, along with six others in the so-called “new cata- 
logue,” had actually been released months before, and the sec- 
ond paper in the group had been published in 1950. What 
caused the misleading information to be given out? Was it 
neglect, plain stupidity, or an attempt to divert attention from 
criticism? 

Another interesting commentary on State Department prac- 
tices is contained in an article published in the Standard- 
Times of New Bedford, Massachusetts, on December 19, 1955, 
to the effect that “a key official in the Senate group which 
wants to investigate the mishandling of the publication of the 
Yalta papers” had been offered a well-paid job by the State 
Department “a few days after a delegation of State Depart- 
ment officials called at Senator Bridges’ office to urge that the 
investigation be dropped.” 

The excuse that is most frequently given by the State De- 
partment for the delay in publication of these documents is 
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the matter of clearances, that is, the consent to their publi- 
cation by appropriate officials in the Department of State, 
the approval by other agencies of the government in the case 
of matter which lies within their field of responsibility, and 
the permission of foreign governments to use documents which 
originated with those governments. There is no question that 
this problem of clearances has become an increasingly baffling 
and annoying one in recent years. Opponents of this publica- 
tion project have, however, overplayed their hand on this 
point. If the project had been in the hands of officials who 
were sympathetic with it, there would have been little diffi- 
culty in going directly to the White House and obtaining an 
order from the President that the necessary papers be promptly 
cleared for publication. This view is based on the following 
statement of President Eisenhower in a press conference on 
April 27, 1955; “I think today to hold secret any document 
of the World War, including my own mistakes, except only 
when they are held there by some past agreement with a 
foreign nation that has not yet been abrogated, it is foolish. 
Everything ought to be given out that helps the public of the 
United States to profit from past mistakes and make decisions 
of the moment; that is current information.” 


The problem of getting approval of foreign governments to 
the reproduction of their own documents in our compilations 
of diplomatic correspondence is no new problem, and it has 
been successfully met in the past. There have been delays but 
they have not been insurmountable. 

What is new is the latest device of the holdover officials 
whereby, as in the case of the Yalta documents, all of the 
material, not merely the British documents but all of our own 
secret papers in the collection were first sent to the British for 
approval before their release in this country. This procedure 
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not only makes for additional delay, but is an inexcusable sur- 
render of national sovereignty and American rights in such 
matters. Documents which originate entirely with American 
officials never have to be submitted to some foreign gov- 
ernment for permission to show them to the American 
Congress and the American people. Nor is it at all clear that 
the responsible officials pursued any aspect of the clearance 
problem with appropriate vigor. In the case of documents 
which I had been permitted to see at the Pentagon there 
ensued, for example, a two-month lapse before the Depart- 


ment’s Historical Division took any steps to get clearance on 
them. 


Perhaps even more serious than the delays which permit a 
continuation of the historical blackout by certain clements of 
the Department of State is the extent to which these officials 
have refused to authorize sufficient research to obtain papers 
that will tell the whole story. In my own case I was repeatedly 
refused permission to go to the Roosevelt library in Hyde 
Park to see papers housed there, despite the fact that these 
papers are in the custody of a government official and un- 


doubtedly contain material relevant to the Yalta story which 
was never included in the compilation. 


Tn view of the excessive use of the secret label on documents 
(excessive particularly in the case of the Yalta papers which 
reported meetings in which the Communists participated) and 
the strict nature of security regulations, it would take nothing 
less than a Congressional investigation with the full coopera- 
tion of security authorities ever to ascertain the extent to which 
these compilations of documents are being censored. A hint as 
to the extent of this red-penciling was contained in the News- 
week article of November 1, 1954, to which reference has 
been made earlier. It does not appear that the Department 
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has issued any denial that such deletions were made. I note 
that my colleague, Dr. Dozer, has written publicly in protest 
against the “selective editing of the notes of [Cairo-Teheran] 
conferences taken by John Patton Davies, Jr.” and against 
proposals to “chew up” the record of the Moscow conference. 
On the latter point Dr. Dozer is quoted in the newspapers as 
having asked officials this question: “Are you objecting to the 
publication of the Moscow conference records because they 
show that Stalin there offered 16 months before Yalta to enter 
the war against Japan? Or because they disclose the contrast 
between the firm attitude taken by Secretary Hull vis-a-vis the 
Russians in contrast to Roosevelt’s attitude at Teheran?” Dr. 
Dozer has also stated that I protested officially that the “pat- 
tern of omission of documents from the Yalta compilation 
revealed a disposition to protect a certain type of person, 
Roosevelt, Hiss, Marshall, and their associates, rather than to 
include all relevant documents, letting the chips fall where 
they may.” 

One newspaper which has followed the matter closely has 
estimated that approximately 50,000 words of pertinent data 
were deleted from the Yalta papers. 

In the matter of adequate research, it is evident in the 
introduction to the Yalta volume that the Department failed 
to obtain access to the personal notes taken by Governor 
James Byrnes at Yalta, to the papers of Secretary Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., and to the files of Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman, who played a leading role in the negotiation of the 
agreement which made many concessions to Russia in the 
Far East. 

One is reminded of a statement by Senator John D. Bricker 
of Ohio on the floor of the United States Senate on April 21, 
1954. After commenting that “full and frank publication of 
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the record of diplomacy during and after World War II 
would probably destroy the growing myth of governmental 


infallibility,” the Senator went on to sound the following 
warning: 


I am very much afraid, Mr. President, that we are 
slowly and passively accepting the Big Brother concept of 
government described in the late George Orwell’s novel 
1984. You may recall the memory hole device in that 
book which swallowed up all records inconsistent with 
the State’s official history of the hour. You may recall 
that Big Brother’s absolute control depended on a con- 
tinuous process of falsifying and rewriting history. How 
many ‘memory holes’ exist today in the Executive Branch 
of our government? To what extent is the history of 
World War II being rewritten and falsified . . . ? If, 
because of suppression of vital documents, the past is 
recorded by official decree without fear of contradiction, 


the future is likely to be shaped in the same authoritarian 
manner. 


Commenting on the failure of the Department to publish 


the volumes of correspondence as promised, the Chicago 
Tribune declared: 


This sorry record, we believe, was contrived deliberately 
to assist the political cover-up of the diplomatic failures 
and bungling of Presidents Roosevelt and Truman and 
their chief State Department agents. Since the Demo- 
crats recovered control of Congress in the elections of 
November 1954, there has not been even a pretense that 


the publication schedule to which the Historical Division 
committed itself would be met. 


On another occasion the Tribune commented, “This policy 
of historical suppression and distortion is a most appalling 
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manifestation of the decline of intellectual integrity under 
political influence that has been seen in our time. The failure 
of historians in general, as well as of editors, to protest this 
course suggests a widespread debasement of the standards of 
ethics and objective truth.” 

What is to be the solution of this problem? The Tribune 
has urged as a “first step” that we “get the court historians 
and hatchcet-men out of the government and . . . replace them 
with men willing to disclose the whole of the record to all 
eyes.” More and more it becomes apparent that the Congress 
must take a hand; hence the importance of obtaining a Con- 
gressional inquiry. 

An article which I wrote for the National Review along the 
lines of the foregoing aroused wide comment. The editorial in 
the Los Angeles Times of March 15, 1956, was especially 
noteworthy. After quoting the statement of President Eisen- 
hower (given above) on the general subject, the editor went 
on to say: 

That is an appropriate statement to quote before ask- 
ing who in the United States truly controls a great 
Federal bureaucracy like the Department of State. Do 
the people? Of course not; that is self-evident. Does the 
Congress? No, as we shall demonstrate. Does the Presi- 
dent? No, because the statement quoted has not been 
heeded by the bureaucrats. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee in May, 1953, 
asked the State Department to allocate funds to publish 
the records of the wartime conferences. The State De- 
partment responded that the papers of the Malta-Yalta, 
Cairo-Tehran and Potsdam conferences would be pub- 
lished before June 30, 1955; others before June 30, 1956. 
(There were 12 in all.) 

To date the public has had an edited version of the 
Yalta papers; nothing more. The lofty bureaucrats 
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apparently feel no obligation to the Senators, nor are 
they susceptible to the explicit wish of the President of 
the United States. A glimpse into their insulated domain, 
where they curl like armadillos against the sniffing and 
prodding of outsiders, is given by one of their expelled 
servants in an article in the current issue of the National 
Review. It leaves the reader with the despairing im- 
pression that the State Department is in the United States 
but not of it; that it is like a medieval palatinate, owing 
only a slight lip service to the emperor or the king. 

Bryton Barron was a State Department historian with 
26 years of service and was one of several assigned to 
the records of the secret wartime conferences in 1953. 
He and one of his fellow historians were [forced to leave 
the Department]. ‘The charges against my colleague were 
of a flimsy nature,’ he writes, ‘and no findings of a spe- 
cific character were ever brought against me... We were 
the only two who had been outspoken in pressing for 
prompt, unexpurgated publication of the documents in 
question.’ 

Mr. Barron was the original compiler of the Yalta 
papers. The climactic paragraph of his article is this: 

‘If the representatives of the press had asked me (in- 
stead of accepting the official State Department hand- 
out), I would have said flatly that the bureaucrats who 
control the State Department had failed to produce the 
conference papers as promised (to the Senators). In the 
case of Yalta, they cannot deny that certain documents 
were censored and others suppressed, that files were not 
made available to me, and that some documents already 
in the public domain were reprinted, while others which 
might have put the self-anointed “elite” in a bad light 
were carefully omitted from the compilation.’ 

Mr. Barron was diligent and went about his assign- 
ment to the Yalta papers with the thoroughness of a dis- 
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ciplined historian. He wanted to study everything that 
would throw light on the conference. But his superiors 
in the State Department refused to let him go to the 
Roosevelt Library in Hyde Park to seek relevant docu- 
ments. They also ‘failed to obtain access to the personal 
notes taken by Gov. Byrnes at Yalta, to the papers of 
Secretary of State Stettinius and the papers of Ambas- 
sador (to Russia) Harriman, who played a leading role 
in the negotiation of the agreement which made many 
concessions to Russia in the Far East.’ 

It was proper to submit some of the British documents 
pertaining to Yalta to London: Mr. Eisenhower would 
have excepted from publication any paper held ‘by some 
past agreement with a foreign nation that has not yet 
been abrogated.’ But all the material, not only the British 
but our own documents, were sent to London for ap- 
proval before we published them. 

Secretary of State Acheson’s bitterer critics used to say 
that under his direction American policy was made in 
London. Yet after he was gone, the State Department 
continued to defer to our ally. Some may laugh and 
others weep at the spectacle of the sovereign government 
of the United States asking permission of a foreign power 
to show American documents to Americans. 

Mr. Barron is careful to confine himself to material 
already in the public domain; he conscientiously abides 
by the rules of secrecy and suppression imposed by the 
masters who turned him out. However, with some scraps 
of published material he points the way into foggy cor- 
ridors which hold the secrets of how we came to our 
present predicament in the world... 

A Congressional investigation is indicated. It seems 
clear that we can get the whole truth about the wartime 
conferences only through a Congressional investigation. 
Congress, of course, cannot subpoena the records of an 
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executive department without Presidential permission, 
but Eisenhower, judging from the statement we quoted, 
would be happy to order the State Department to pro- 
duce the pertinent documents. The bureaucrats would not 
take a suggestion from the President, but even though 
they prefer British direction they cannot defy a direct 


Presidential command. Or can they? We would like to 
know. 


The following from an editorial in the Chicago Tribune of 
July 19, 1956, makes clear that the situation has not improved 
in recent months: 


Another fiscal year in government ended June 30. So 
it is appropriate to tally up the performance of the state 
department's historical division on the program for pub- 
lishing the papers which chronicle the nation’s diplomatic 
history... 

For this program over the three years just ended 
Congress has appropriated to the historical division almost 
two-thirds of a million dollars, and yet of the 10 volumes 
on relations with China between 1941 and 1950, which 
were promised and all of which have been compiled, 
not a single one has been published. Of the five volumes 
on the war time conferences, only that bearing on Yalta 
has been released. The records of the Cairo-Tehran 
conference, altho completed two years ago, have never 
been put in galley form. 

Of 11 volumes which the division promised to be 
published during the fiscal year just ended, only four 
appeared. In none of the three years of the program has 
the historical division met its commitment. 

Thus we think that the facts plainly show that there 
is a conspiracy to deny the American people the record 
of diplomatic folly and betrayal which have put this 
nation in a jam unparalleled in its history, which have 
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cost it hundreds of billions in additional defense costs 
since the end of World War II, and which condemn it 
to such continuing drains as foreign aid and to such con- 
tinuing limitations on personal liberty as conscription. 


Some fundamental principles in the proper administration 
of a publication program intended to give the people what 
they have a right to know about foreign affairs are set forth 
in my letter to the Managing Editor of the Durham Observer 
of Durham, N. C., which is printed in the Appendix to this 
volume. 

There is also included as the last document in the Appendix 
a letter addressed to the Managing Editor of The Tablet, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and dated August 25, 1956, to which the 
reader is urged to turn at this point. The letter examines state- 
ments made by the State Department in defense of its position 
as a result of questions raised by this author. 
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CHAPTER IV 


“HORDES OF LOAFERS, 
INCOMPETENTS, AND 
UNNECESSARY EMPLOYEES” 


Overstaffing and inefficiency in the Department of State 
were demonstrated in statements which I submitted to Con- 
gressional appropriations committees shortly after my retire- 
ment. Drawing on my many years’ experience and on inside 
information regarding the situation in many areas of the 
Department, I urged a fifty percent cut in the allotment for 
salaries and expenses in its Washington offices. I did so in 
the interests of efficiency and economy and in support of a 
platform pledge on which the Eisenhower administration came 
into office in 1952, namely, that “we shall sever from the 
public payroll the hordes of loafers, incompetents and unnec- 
essary employees who clutter the administration of our foreign 
affairs.” I knew, as I wrote the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, that I would be outnumbered by witnesses from the 
Department who would request additional funds to extend 
their bureaucratic empires, but I stated flatly that I felt that 
I could speak “for thousands of taxpayers who are fed up 
with extravagance in government.” My statement to the 
appropriate subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was submitted on February 21, 1956, when, at my 
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own request, I appeared before the subcommittee to testify. 
The corresponding statement which I submitted to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee under date of April 30, 1956, was 
more detailed than the earlier one presented to the House 
unit, and in what follows I will accordingly draw more 
extensively on the later statement. 


I began my statement to the House Subcommittee with the 
assumption that the members “must become a little weary at 
times, as one bureaucrat after another comes before you and 
demands a share of the taxpayers’ money to maintain and 
develop his empire. It may be some relief to you,” I said, “to 
know that my approach is otherwise, that I propose to recom- 
mend that you make a sharp reduction, rather than an in- 
crease, in the appropriation for personnel for the Department 
of State in Washington for the coming fiscal year.” 

I went on to say: 

“My comments are addressed primarily to the item for 
salaries and expenses, which, for the current fiscal year, is 
$68,730,000. I do not propose that you gentlemen struggle 
to find where you can lop off a few thousand dollars one 
place and a few thousands another, but that you make a 
drastic overall cut. Such a reduction would not stop with the 
savings on salaries; it would mean fewer persons on the pay 
roll to think up ways to spend the taxpayers’ money; and in 
the shakeup which would accompany application of the cut, 
popular control of the bureaucracy might be restored. 

“I presume that the requests for funds that have been pre- 
sented to you have been offered as ‘the President’s’ budget and 
at first blush it may seem presumptuous for a lone individual, 
despite his long experience in the Department, to dissent. You 
and I know, however, that these estimates were not actually 
prepared by the President himself but by ordinary bureau- 
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crats, and I am sure that members of this Committee have 
found that these mortals do not always possess divine judg- 
ment. The mere fact that President Eisenhower is a great 
man is no guarantee that he is informed about everything that 
goes on in the State Department. I recall a predecessor of his 
in the Presidency, a man whose name will live long in his- 
tory, who, when told at the time that action should be taken 
in the case of Alger Hiss, advised his informant to laugh it off. 
I recall, too, that still another President was so unaware of the 
situation in the Department that he thought that Congres- 
sional efforts to expose Hiss were a ‘red herring.’ No, I do 
not believe it would be fair to attribute every item of the 
estimates before you to the President, especially since much 
of the work of preparing these estimates occurred during his 
illness. 

“Some may be influenced on these matters by their regard 
for Secretary Dulles and the fact that he is an experienced 
diplomat, a much traveled negotiator, and a Christian gentle- 
man. Let us face the fact, however, that Secretary Dulles 
does not take the Department with him on his many missions 
overseas. One commentator has put it that Secretary Dulles 
operates his office under his hat. Certainly the Secretary has 
himself demonstrated no need for the present large staff in 
the Washington offices. Moreover, there is plenty of evidence 
that Secretary Dulles himself doesn’t always know what is 
going on in the Department when his back is turned. Let me 
give you a few examples. When he was informed last March 
that the uncorrected galley proofs of the Yalta papers had 
been leaked to one newspaper by the Department, a most 
amazing episode if there ever was one, the Secretary is reported 
to have denied any knowledge of the matter when told of it 
by certain Senators; he hurried back to his office, so we were 
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told, to find out. Some months later two men who had been 
most zealous on their assignment to prepare for publication 
the war-time records which the Congress had requested, and 
which the Department of State had agreed to make available, 
were rewarded for their efforts by being told to leave the 
Department. When the newspapermen asked the Secretary 
about this matter, which has received wide attention, Secre- 
tary Dulles’ answer was, ‘I don’t know anything about that 
one way or another.’ Another incident was the ‘brink-of-war’ 
article in Life magazine, concerning which you have probably 
drawn your own conclusions.” 

I added: “. . . The truth of the matter is that the Depart- 
ment has gotten so big that no President and no Secretary of 
State can keep track of all that is going on there. Moreover, 
because of the curtain of regulations behind which the De- 
partment operates, it must assuredly have become more diffi- 
cult for Members of Congress to find out. Unlike other de- 
partments, the State Department does not have to submit an 
annual report; neither can it be required to show important 
papers to the Congress.” 

I then alluded to the smaller size and marked efficiency of 
the Department in earlier days, concerning which I had 
spoken on other occasions. I reminded members of the Sub- 
committee that “when President Lincoln took office in 1861 
there had been 26 employees in the Department of State and 
that he cut that mere handful to 24. A historian of the period 
said of that staff of 24 persons: ‘The Department of State 
functioned very effectively during the war and reconstruction 
period; no duty of the Department was ever neglected; no 
paper ever lost; no state secrets ever betrayed.’ ” 


Commenting on this last point, the Chicago Tribune sub- 
sequently reminded its readers editorially that the diplomatic 
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situation in 1861 was “one of the most critical . . . that ever 
confronted the United States.” The editorial added: 


The Union was threatened with dissolution. War was 
at hand. Foreign intervention had to be considered. 
Under cover of the war, the French violated the Monroe 
Doctrine with a military adventure into Mexico. The 
Trent affair posed the danger that Britain would support 
Confederate arms. The problems of the department were 
profound and delicate. 

The performance of this department is a matter of 
record. The Union protected its interests everywhere. 
There was no foreign military intervention on the Con- 
federate side... . 

While it was performing its regular duties, the state 
department under Seward discharged its responsibilities 
in acknowledgment of the right of the people to a full 
and up to date report of what was done by the govern- 
ment in its relations with other governments. It managed 
to publish the diplomatic correspondence promptly and 
without expurgation. 

We leave the reader to judge whether the present de- 
partment has achieved anything like the standard of effi- 
ciency, loyalty, and success of Seward and his 24 clerks. 


The population of the U.S. was over 30 million in 1860. 
Today it is five times as large. But the State Department has 
developed a bureaucracy almost 300 times larger than the 
little staff which served Lincoln so effectively. And it is 15 
times larger than it was when I first entered in 1929. 

My statement to the Committee continued with a refer- 
ence to the fact that when I entered the Department in 1929, 
it was a small, compact group of men and women, experts in 
their field, who were competent to advise the Secretary of 
State and the President on the conduct of foreign policy and 
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who could be relied upon to do so in a manner consistent with 
the best traditions of America. I added: “In the early 40's, 
however, the Department underwent tremendous expansion 
and the situation was aggravated by the transfer thereto of 
many employees who had been hastily recruited for the war 
agencies. The Department underwent reorganization after 
reorganization, which upset the historic structure and intro- 
duced a whole middle layer of officialdom which only confused 
the picture and retarded the work.” 


I then presented briefly the shocking facts regarding the 
extent of present day personnel: “. . . In this globe-encircling 
bureaucracy which is the Department of State today, there 
were on January 31 of this year, according to figures supplied 
me by the Civil Service Commission, a total of 29,063 persons 
employed overseas and in Washington, of whom 6,935 are 
in the Washington offices. This explains why plans are now 
being drawn to complete a 50-million dollar State Department 
headquarters which will occupy four city blocks and be the 
largest office building in the District.” 

I continued: “. . . I am confident that members of this 
Committee want to correct this situation; on the other hand, 
it is very difficult for the Congressmen, with limited facilities 
at their disposal, to counter the arguments of bureaucrats who 
come before this Committee with masses of statistics, graphs, 
and charts to prove that the survival of the nation depends 
on the maintenance and extension of each of the many little 
sub-empires. . . . 

“I would not have you think that the thousands of em- 
ployees in the State Department are not very busy or that they 
do not work very hard. As one who has observed at first hand, 
I can testify that these employees are always very busy there. 
The officers write thousands of memoranda to each other and 
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keep their secretaries busy typing them, since that procedure 
is so much better than sticking one’s head in the other fellow’s 
door and saying it in person. Then they have to spend years 
of man-hours in long conferences to decide who is mad at 
whom. 

“Lest I be thought unfair, let me quote as follows from 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois in his book 
Economy in the National Government, page 97: 

‘While the importance of the State Department has 
increased, there is every evidence that the personnel has 
been expanded at a much greater rate than is necessary. 
When the Department is given a problem to solve or a 
program to administer . . . the first step seems to be the 
assembling of a huge planning and administrative staff. 
The Department has a touching faith that, the more men 
and women it hires, the more readily can a problem be 
solved. It believes in intellectual formations in depth. 

‘In actual administrative life, however, excessive num- 
bers do not have so beneficent an effect. Instead, they 
delay work and make it more difficult, for, in order to 
develop plans the subordinates have to clear matters with 
one another. Then they must start their projects upward 
through the administrative hierarchy. At each level there 
must be consultation, discussion, and modification. By 
this system of horizontal, vertical, and transverse clear- 
ance and discussion much time and effort are consumed. 

‘The mills of the Department grind steadily and long, 
but the actual grist is very small. The chief energies of 
the large staff are consumed in communicating with one 
another. A much smaller staff would not be so adminis- 
tratively muscle-bound. It could accomplish much more 
in much less time and at much less expense.” 


I am reminded here of an article in the London Economist 
of November 19, 1955, which has recently been reprinted in 
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this country under such headings as “Revolutionary Study 
Finds What Makes Civil Service Grow and Grow and Grow.” 
One of the conclusions is: “. . . the number of the officials and 
the quantity of the work to be done are not related to each 
other at all. The rise in the total of those employed . . . would 
be much the same whether the volume of the work were to 
increase, diminish or even disappear.” 


To give examples of areas in the bureaucracy in which cuts 
in personnel were both feasible and desirable, I began with 
the Historical Division, since one of its principal functions, 
the publication of diplomatic correspondence, is an operation 
which has been going on since the days of Abraham Lincoln, 
with the result that we should have a pretty good idea as to 
how much work is involved. It was indicative of the situation 
throughout when I pointed out that the staff of the Historical 
Division is twice the size of the entire Department back in 
days when publication proceeded promptly, whereas at the 
present time the work is 16 to 18 years in arrears. I recalled 
that “some years ago the chairman of this Subcommittee 
raised some question, quite understandably, as to the value 
of getting out the documents when they were that ancient.” 
I continued: “What the people need is to have the docu- 
ments published promptly, so that, as the President has indi- 
cated, we can profit by the mistakes of the past. It may be 
that a smaller staff, if it had its heart in the job, could get 
the work done promptly. Certainly available personnel has not 
of late been properly utilized; I recall, for example, that my 
colleague, Dr. Donald Dozer, the outstanding historian of the 
group, was for months relegated to a trivial assignment at a 
time when there was important work to be done which the 
Congress had requested. . . . The Yalta papers, of which 
much has been said, have, to be sure, been made available in 
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abridged form, but what about the papers for the Teheran 
and Potsdam conferences, which were in large part compiled 
before I began work on the Yalta papers and which were 
scheduled for publication long before this? Sometimes the 
work requested by Congress had to wait while memoranda 
were prepared on such subjects as pictures of the Secretaries 
of State and the history of some far-off consular post. We hear 
the matter of ‘clearances’ given as the excuse for long delays. 
But if the Yalta papers could be cleared, then why not the 
others? And why the long delay in publishing papers already 
compiled regarding policy in China? 

“But the Historical Division is only one unit of the Depart- 
ment. Another area, one in which members of this Subcom- 
mittee might naturally be interested, is the office which pre- 
pares the budget. According to the estimates submitted last 
year, it appears that there were 39 employees scheduled for 
employment in the Department’s budget office for the current 
year at an estimated cost of $264,689. Do you realize that 
until a decade or so ago all of this work was actually done by 
two or three employees in the office of an assistant secretary? 
Is what you get from the Department in the form of budget 
estimates worth the many thousands of dollars of additional 
money which it now costs the taxpayers? 

“One problem in having a staff of that size is that there 
are not always newspapers enough for everybody to read at 
his desk. 

“Or take the office which handles relations between the 
Department and members of Congress. The Chairman of this 
Subcommittee will recall that some years ago he addressed 
some rather embarrassing questions to an officer of the De- 
partment regarding the output of the staff of the office of the 
Assistant Secretary in charge of Congressional Relations. The 
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staff at that time numbered 27. According to last year’s esti- 
mates the personnel for this staff at this time was to be 19. 
It might be interesting to learn what effect the reduction in 
the staff had on its effectiveness in dealings with members of 
Congress, 

“And then there is the Department's personnel office. Some 
of you may recall the death of a Departmental officer under 
mysterious circumstances shortly after this administration 
came into office. Investigation of that case developed that the 
personnel files for that officer had been lost for a year and 
the personnel office thought that he was working some place 
other than where he was. That incident, brought to public 
attention by Congressional investigators, revealed a chaotic 
situation which may still prevail in the Department’s personnel 
office, which is tied up in red tape and greatly overstaffed. 
It requested positions for 342 employees this year and re- 
quires most of the space in two whole buildings to house them. 
A decade or so ago all this work was done by two groups 
totaling about a dozen persons. The office contains its quota 
of left-wingers and has been used as a cat’s paw by certain 
elements which harass what few conservatives remain in the 
Department.” 

As an indication that State Department officials are over- 
paid, I had this to say: “The bureaucrats who come before 
you would, of course, like to have you think that the Depart- 
ment is staffed by men who are really expert in their line 
and that the taxpayer is getting his money’s worth in the 
services rendered at the high salaries paid. This idea that 
the Department is fully staffed with experts was really given 
the laugh a few years ago by a Wisconsin professor who made 
a careful survey of the published biographies of officers of the 
Department and then came up with the finding [to which 
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reference was made earlier] that ‘seventy-seven percent of the 
officials in positions of influence . . . had worked in this De- 
partment less than five years.’ I think you gentlemen will agree 
that a staff officer does not become too much of an expert and 
too indispensable inside of five years. 


“Some measure of how the talent of the State Department 
staff compares with that elsewhere was seen in a little incident 
recently involving my colleague, Donald Dozer. When the 
latter was first threatened with dismissal he asked that the 
flimsy charges and findings against him be made very spe- 
cific, but he was informed that the Office of the Legal Adviser 
had gone into the matter very carefully and that the Depart- 
ment was satisfied with the manner in which the case was 
being presented. When the Department’s papers reached the 
Civil Service Commission, however, the Department’s presen- 
tation was laughed out of court, as it properly should have 
been, and the Department had to retrace its steps. The Office 
of the Legal Adviser, I may add, does not lack for numbers, 
as it is three times as large as it was a decade and a half ago.” 

In conclusion I urged the members of the Subcommittee 
to “exercise the control of the purse, which is a power of the 
Congress in such matters, and thereby cut this bureaucracy 
down to a proper size. Not only could a smaller staff accom- 
plish more in much less time and at much less expense, but it 
would also be easier for the Secretary and the Congress to fix 
responsibility within the Department when matters do not 
proceed as they should. Moreover, it would be easier to keep 
an eye on any undesirable individuals or elements at work in 
the Department. It would be easier to identify and break the 
control of the clique which now runs the Department. I urge 
you to take a courageous position in this matter. I am confi- 
dent that the American people will applaud you. As an indi- 
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vidual, I would gladly support you in the writing and speaking 
in which I am about to engage. 

“The bureaucrats seem to believe that they can win the 
support of Congressmen for their point of view and for funds 
that they want by rolling out the red carpet, by wining and 
dining the right persons, and by arranging attractive junkets 
abroad. I prefer to think otherwise. I do say this: if you are 
interested in cutting the Department staff down to more 
manageable proportions, I will myself gladly work with mem- 
bers of the staff of this subcommittee, without compensation, 
and offer any specific suggestions I can on the basis of my 
experience.” 


MY CREDENTIALS 


When I appeared before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee I cited among my credentials as a witness a letter 
from Senator Francis Case of South Dakota dated November 
24, 1952, to Homer Ferguson, then Senator from Michigan, 
in which reference was made to me as “a career man in the 
State Department with an excellent reputation and a good 
educational background.” Senator Case added: “He (refer- 
ring to myself) really knows the personnel of the Department 
and has watched with dismay as it became infiltrated with 
Reds and padded with people who were not needed.” In 
presenting my statement to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee I added to the record of my twenty-six years of admin- 
istrative and research experience in the Department the fact 
that in 1949, although I was not a top official, I was never- 
theless one of a dozen in the Department who rated listing in 
International World Who’s Who. I mention these facts here 
because they bear on the authenticity of what I have to report 
in this chapter regarding the personnel situation in the Depart- 
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ment. I will add, because there was some suggestion when I 
appeared before the House Subcommittee that my plea for 
economy and reduction in the overstaffing in the Department 
might have been influenced by my recent involvement in the 
controversy over the Yalta papers, that when I submitted my 
statement to the Senate Committee I attached excerpts from 
a memorandum (see Appendix) which I had submitted to 
the appropriate official of the Department in early 1953, a 
few days after this administration came into office and long 
before any controversy arose over the delays in the publication 
of war-time records. It could be seen by a glance at the 1953 
paper that then as now I was active in the interests of efficiency 
and economy in the Department. 


FACTS GIVEN SENATE COMMITTEE 


The following evidence of overstaffing and inefficiency in 
the State Department is quoted from the statement which I 


submitted to the Senate Appropriations Committee on April 
30, 1956. 


“Extent of Mushrooming 


“Before we attempt to examine the situation in various 
areas of the Department, one at a time, it is desirable to get 
a truer picture of the extent of the present bureaucracy than 
is possible from the figures before the Committee in connection 
with the one item known as ‘Salaries and expenses.’ As in- 
dicative of the need for this clarification I quote the follow- 
ing from a letter addressed to me by an editor of one of the 
great newspapers of the country: 

‘In reading the State department testimony before Rooney’s 
subcommittee, I am puzzled by one thing. You say that the 
civil service figures show department employment to be 
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29,063 (top of page 842 of the printed proceedings). The 
department’s own account (p. 3 and elsewhere) seems to be 
in the neighborhood of 11,894 for fiscal 56 and 13,246 
projected for fiscal ’57. I also see in the USIA hearings that 
Rooney (bottom of page 20) gives the state department 
figures as 12,116. How are these figures reconciled?” 

“My response to the inquiry, which is relevant at this point, 
was as follows: 

‘The Department is not limited to one appropriation for 
funds for its big staff. On the contrary, there are eight or 
more different sources which it can tap. The so-called ‘Salaries 
and expenses’ item in the main appropriation bill is a blind 
that can trick the uninitiated. (Even on this one item they 
can’t tell the same story twice. Compare, for example, the 
1956 figure of 11,894 on page 3 with that of 18,200 on page 
69). If you will look in the Appendix to the 1957 Budget 
of the United States Government, which is printed separately 
and devoted to data on personal services, you will find the 
following: 


1956 Perm. 

Page Item Positions 
17 Refugee relief, allocation to State 1,461 
305 Salaries and Expenses, State (department) 4,489 
306 (field) 13,711 
306 Acquisition of buildings abroad (departmental) 60 
307 (field) 134 
307 International conferences 134 
308-9 International commissions (total) 444 
309-10 Educational exchanges 225 
311 Intragovernmental funds 398 


‘Add to the foregoing still another allocation which does not 
appear in the Appendix to the Budget but which may be 
found (if you are alert to the ways of the bureaucracy) in 
the Budget proper, as submitted to the Congress: 
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1956 Perm. 
Page Item Positions 


85 Allocation to International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (State) 8,193 
from funds appropriated to the President 


‘Add all these positions together, since the occupants all 
work under the direction of the Secretary of State, and you 
will get approximately the figure of 29,063 which I quoted 
(it has gone up since then) for the actual employment, which 
I had obtained from the Civil Service Commission and 
which, just to be on the safe side, I had also checked with 


the Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures.’ 


“Bureaucratic Propaganda 


“In this same connection I invite the attention of members 
of the Committee to a copy of [an official Department] pub- 
lication entitled ‘The Department of State 1930-1955’. . . 
According to a statement in this publication, it was released 
in August 1955; it is also stated that ‘this study was prepared 
by the Historical Division of the Department of State with 
the cooperation of major units of the Department.’ Members 
of the Committee will note the use of color printing and of 
photographs, charts and maps in this attempt to excuse and 
justify overstaffing in the State Department. The pamphlet 
clearly misleads the public as to the present size of the Depart- 
ment. Evidently this has become something of a habit with 
the Department. If you look on page 2 [of the pamphlet} you 
will find that the total personnel of the Department in the 
fiscal year 1930 is given as 4,726 employees and that for the 
fiscal year 1940 as 5,444. On page 3 it is clearly stated that by 
the fiscal year 1950 the number of persons employed directly 
by the Department at home and abroad had advanced to 
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26,449. On page 5 we are given to understand that for the 
period 1950 to 1955 the budget of the Department underwent 
no corresponding increase despite the activity which accom- 
panied the Korean War. The pamphlet adds that ‘between 
fiscal 1953 and fiscal 1954 that budget shrank.’ Strangely 
enough, however, the pamphlet does not set forth for the 
fiscal year 1955 in the same unequivocal fashion as it did 
for earlier periods the total number of personnel employed 
by the Department at home and abroad. Hunting through 
the pamphlct, however, one does find in the ‘condensed table 
of appropriations’ on page 60, the figure ‘12,592’ for 1955, 
on the same basis as the figure of 26,449 given for the fiscal 
year 1950. Somewhat surprised with this figure for 1955, I 
checked the ‘Monthly Report of Federal Employment’ of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission for July 1955, and there 
I found that the figure for the end of the fiscal year 1955 
was not 12,592 as the Department would have you believe, 
but 20,969. Moreover, in July 1955, employees of the Foreign 
Operations Administration were transferred to the Depart- 
ment and the personnel of the State Department before the 
fancy booklet was released, according to the records of the 
Civil Service Commission, had risen to 27,767. 

“When I compared these two figures, the one of 27,767 as 
contained in the published records of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the other of 12,592 as published by the Department, 
I was reminded of nothing quite so much as I was of the 
Yalta papers before and after the Historical Division got 
through editing them. 

“Just to be sure that I hadn’t made any mistake in this, I 
then contacted the office of Senator Harry F. Byrd, Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures, to see what the figures were in the published 
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reports of the joint committee. On page 2 of Senate Com- 
mittee Print #138 of the Eighty-Fourth Congress, First Ses- 
sion, I find that the figures given are almost identical with 
those of the Civil Service Commission, namely, 20,983 at the 
end of the fiscal year 1955 and 27,772 at the end of July 1955, 
the month preceding the release of the Department’s bureau- 
cratic booklet which gave the total personnel figure for 1955 
as 12,592. I give this analysis to this committee as an illustra- 
tion of the reason why neither the committee nor the general 
public can put much reliance on statements issued by the 
Department of State. 

“It may be that the Department conceals the full extent of 
the present overstaffing because it thinks the public would 
find it difficult to stomach the larger figure. Maybe the figure 
of 12,592, which the Department uses, is a little nearer what 
the total personnel actually should be, as I indicate later 


on, rather than in excess of 30,000, as the increases requested 
would make it. 


“Historians 


“An examination of the situation in certain areas will 
illustrate why substantial cuts are possible and desirable. I 
will begin with the Historical Division, although the situation 
there is probably not much different from what it is elsewhere 
in the Department. The booklet which I described above 
was, as I said, prepared in the Historical Division. It was 
obviously mere bureaucratic propaganda, not history in the 
true sense of the word. It illustrates how the Division has 
had time, money, and personnel to waste on inappropriate 
projects.” 

The failure to make proper utilization of the personnel of 
the Historical Division could, I said, be demonstrated in other 
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ways, and I gave the Senate Committee the examples of this 
previously noted for the House Subcommittee. 

I indicated that studies made in the Historical Division 
for official use only, as background for officials in other areas, 
also were often held up. I recalled that “one such study of 
mine which was correlated with certain treaty negotiations... 
lay on the desk of the chief of the division for almost a year 
after it was completed before it was returned with a go-ahead 
signal for its mimeographing and distribution. Another study, 
one relating to an area under controversy, was completed and 
the stencils cut in 1953, but only in recent months has it 
finally been made available to officials. The problem under 
study had meanwhile long been disposed of.” 


“Personnel Administration 


“Now let us take a look at the Office of Personnel. In the 
hearings on the Department of State appropriation bill for 
1941, shortly after the Division of Personnel was set up in 
the Department of State, the chief of that division stated, on 
page 39 of the House hearings for that year, that he had 
twenty-two employees in the new Division of Personnel and 
asked for an additional eighteen. Only twelve of the additional 
eighteen requested, however, were to perform personnel func- 
tions, for the division had certain duties besides those of a 
personnel nature, such as the operation of the supply section 
and diplomatic pouch and mail sections, which are no longer 
the responsibilities of the personnel office. At the time of the 
hearings in 1941 there was also a Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel, with not more than eight or ten employees, and 
a Foreign Service school. Those three personnel units, the 
Division of Departmental Personnel, the Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel, and the Foreign Service school, required 
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a combined total of less than fifty employees fifteen years ago 
to carry out their functions in personnel matters at home and 
abroad. And what is the situation today? On pages 356 and 
357 of the House hearings on the current bill the staff of the 
Office of Personnel at the present time is indicated as two 
hundred and ninety-two employees, plus another one hundred 
and nine employees doing personnel work in the Foreign 
Service. And there is presented the following added request: 
‘staff strengthening for the Office of Personnel (fifty posi- 
tions) $230,335.00.’ In other words, the Department now 
asks for as many positions (additional) for a mere strengthen- 
ing of the Office of Personnel as were required fifteen years 
ago to do the entire job. This would bring the staff of the 
Office of Personnel up to three hundred and forty-two persons 
for the coming fiscal year. I suggest that members of the com- 
mittee might well ask, where is it all going to end? 

“I personally served on an official committee which made 
a survey of certain areas of the Department three years ago, 
including the Office of Personnel, and I am therefore more 
than ordinarily familiar with its operations and responsibilities. 
It was clearly obvious three years ago that the Office of 
Personnel was heavily overstaffed. If the responsible officers 
of the Department cannot sever from the rolls the unneces- 
sary employees who clutter the administration of the personnel 
office, but instead ask for additional employees there, then 
how can we hope for initiative and leadership in severing 
from the public payroll ‘the hordes of loafers, incompetents 
and unnecessary employees who clutter the administration’ 
of other offices of the Department of State? 

“There are many points in this connection on which mem- 
bers of the committee might check. I give you one, namely, 
the prompt notification to each employee of the Department 
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regarding the quality of his ‘performance’ or efficiency. The 
Civil Service Commission expects these notifications to be 
given employees promptly after the conclusion of the period 
covered. The ratings are obviously important not only as a 
guide to the employee for self-improvement but also as the 
basis for subsequent personnel action. I suggest that the 
committee ask the Department how many cases there are of 
overdue performance ratings. Last fall I was told that there 
were some four hundred such cases and that some of the em- 
ployees involved had not had a rating given them for several 
years. It would seem that the Office of Personnel should clear 
up this matter before it attempts any new ‘projects’ of the type 
of which personnel officers speak so glibly but which have 
hardly operated to improve either the standards or the morale 
of the Department of State in recent years. 

“In this matter of severing from the payroll the ‘hordes of 
loafers, incompetents and unnecessary employees who clutter 
the administration of our foreign affairs’ the excuse may be 
offered that it is difficult to do this under Civil Service rules. 
Here it should be noted that the Department somehow found 
a way to dismiss the one civil-service status employee in the 
Historical Division (Dr. Dozer) who rated listing in Who’s 
Who in America and also found a way to force the retirement 
of the one historian (myself) who succeeded in getting some 
of the wartime records published. If veteran employees with 
such outstanding records can be pushed out of the Depart- 
ment, then there is little excuse indeed for retaining ‘the hordes 
of loafers, incompetents and unnecessary employees.’ 


“Intelligence 


“In my testimony before the House Subcommittee I invited 
attention to the fact that departmental officials appear to have 
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disregarded the findings of investigators of the Hoover Com- 
mission. In this connection I will take first the case of so-called 
‘intelligence’ work. 

“The task-force report on foreign affairs prepared for the 
Hoover Commission in January 1949, contains the following 
observations: 


‘The real problem is the Office of Intelligence Research 
(OIR) which at present has over fifty percent of the entire 
personnel of the intelligence area. These research divisions 
have few customers for their product in the geographic and 
other traditional parts of the Department. It is conceded by 
those critics that the physical separation of the geographic and 
research units is a major factor in the barrier that seems 
to exist. 

‘The present centralization of the research units, from the 
standpoint of the geographic desks, serves little useful purpose. 
Much research is completed and it is carefully edited, but few 
people read it. Whether the fault lies with the geographic units 
for not reading or the research unit for producing unreadable 
material, the fact remains that maintenance of the research 
activity for the benefit of the geographic desks is an expensive 
luxury, if, as appears, they do not use the material produced.’ 

“The task force in its conclusions went on to say: ‘Its 
present intelligence organization . . . is not functioning satis- 
factorily . . . The research divisions, in particular, require 
further scrutiny as to size and as to “made work.” ? 

“There has been a tendency in some quarters to be over- 
awed by this word ‘intelligence’ in connection with a phase 
of the Department’s work and to assume that this unit was 
automatically entitled to whatever funds were requested. A 
little background here is therefore helpful and I accordingly 
quote further from the Hoover task force report: 
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‘Personnel who were transferred to the State Department 
(from OSS) were in the main the researchers, and by accept- 
ing them the State Department did not embark on a large- 
scale program of covert intelligence.’ 

“The following should not be overlooked: ‘. . . The State 
Department . . . in its own right has always considered itself, 
and to a certain extent has been, an intelligence agency. Any 
particular policy decision is based on intelligence in that it 
is an evaluation or a considered conclusion made upon the 
basis of assembled facts. In this sense intelligence has been the 
raison d’etre of the State Department since its establishment.’ 

“The testimony of Spruille Braden before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee on March 25, 1954, in the 
hearings on interlocking subversion in government depart- 
ments, is of interest in this connection. Mr. Braden, who 
during the period under discussion was Assistant Secretary 
for American Republics Affairs, told how in the latter part of 
1945 he found himself ‘engaged in a knockdown, dragout 
fight’ against creation of the office of research and intelligence. 
He recalled that he said ‘I protest on this proposition because 
I have glanced through [the proposal] and there is not one 
single item or function I can find in these pages which is not 
being fully and competently performed by the Office of 
American Republics Affairs.’ He added: ‘This is a complete 
duplication. There is no need for it, it is an extravagance, an 
inefficiency, and I protest.’ 

“On page 1375 of those hearings Mr. Braden also indicated 
the views of Mr. Loy Henderson and quoted the latter, the 
present Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, as say- 
ing: ‘I agree with Spruille on this. This same thing applies 
to the Office of Near Eastern Affairs. This is a duplication. 
We are doing the work that is supposed to be done here. 
There is no rhyme or reason for it (the intelligence office).’ 
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“On page 151 of the House hearings on the current bill it 
is indicated that the Department has requested one hundred 
and nine additional personnel in the intelligence area for the 
next fiscal year, thus to increase so much of the staff as is 
paid out of Department funds to a total of four hundred and 
eight positions, Of the increase requested, 46 positions would 
be in the office of intelligence research. In view of the state- 
ments quoted above, members of this committee may wish 
to look into this matter rather carefully before granting an 
increase in personnel in contradiction of the 1952 platform 
pledge on which this administration came into office. 

“One other point. In view of what has been quoted above 
there has been reason to assume that the office in question 
engages in very little activity of the type which you and I 
mean when we use the term ‘intelligence.’ [Most of the staff 
are either librarians or research workers of the type of which 
every organization has some need. But since when did the 
activities for which they were trained merit the term ‘intel- 
ligence’?] If I am in any respect in error on this point then 
another problem presents itself, namely, that some of the 
officers directing this work are of foreign birth, raised and 
educated abroad. I do not in any way question the integrity 
of these gentlemen, but I do question the appropriateness of 
leaving the direction of top-level sensitive intelligence work, 
if such it be, in the hands of foreign-born officials, however 
estimable they may be as individuals. 


“Economists 


“The area of the Department which handles economic 
matters is another in which bureaucratic tendencies and 
empire-building appear successfully to have resisted the rec- 
ommendations of independent outside investigators. I refer 
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in this case to the following recommendation on page 4 of 
the report of the Hoover task force: ‘The present economic 
and other functional staffs should be reduced to (1) a small 
group of specialists . . . who do not duplicate the informa- 
tional and advising functions of other departments or agencies 
but act as liaison with them and serve as staff consultants 
within the State Department and (II) functional specialists 
attached to the regional offices. The Department should rely 
primarily upon the other departments and agencies for infor- 
mation within their fields, insisting upon their being organized 
to supply these needs.’ 

“On page 123 of the House hearings it is indicated that 
fifty-eight additional positions are requested for the Bureau 
of Economic Affairs in the Department for the next fiscal 
year, to increase that staff from the present two hundred and 
seventeen (hardly “a small group”) to two hundred and 
seventy-five positions. In view of the recommendation of the 
Hoover investigators, as well as the overall obligation to reduce 
overstaffing in the State Department, it is suggested that the 
Senators may wish to challenge this item. There is the natural 
assumption that this staff of economists had some part to play 
in connection with two matters of pending interest in the 
Congress. One of these is the organization for trade coopera- 
tion, to which there is strong opposition in many quarters, and 
the other is the survey of trade with Russia which is being 
made by Senator McClellan’s Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee. The revelation by the latter that in August 1954, 
at a secret meeting of the United States and its allies, two 
hundred of the four hundred and fifty items previously under 
embargo to the Soviet Union were released, thereby helping 
the Soviet Union to build up an armament machine . . . has 
been a shocking development. I suggest that members of this 
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Subcommittee on Appropriations may wish to ascertain to 
what extent the Department’s economists were a party to 
these concessions. I have a feeling that a good many American 
citizens would be glad to have this bureau reduced in size 
as the Hoover investigators suggested, if it would reduce the 
chances of more concessions of this kind. 


“Public Affairs 


“Next a few words about the so-called ‘public affairs’ area 
of the Department. It has become very evident in recent 
months that newspaper men and the public in general have 
become pretty thoroughly disillusioned about the operations 
of this bureau. Commenting on the fact that the State Depart- 
ment ‘has become a top-heavy, unwieldy organization with 
hundreds of policy makers, specialists, consultants and, espe- 
cially, public relations men,’ Columnist Constantine Brown 
added, “The job of public relations men is not to tell the 
public through press and radio channels what the Depart- 
ment’s policies actually are, but to give a convincing picture 
that their bosses are the finest and cleverest individuals in 
the world.’ Similarly, Special Correspondent James Reston 
of the New York Times wrote in a dispatch last fall: “There 
has been a growing tendency in Washington since the war 
for the government to put out not what it knows to be true 
but what it wants the people to believe is true. This has been 
increasingly apparent in the field of foreign affairs.’ 

“Some openly ridicule the Department’s public relations 
officials. Thus Columnist Holmes Alexander wrote recently: 
‘Things went wrong for Secretary Dulles while he was out 
fishing in the Caribbean but the trouble wasn’t in the Middle 
East and other areas which the Senators are now quizzing 
him about. The trouble happened at home in the State De- 
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partment’s tireless, self-praising propaganda machine. Some- 
body forgot to blow the trumpets and proclaim the triumphs 
. . . My guess is that if Mr. Dulles hadn’t been off with his rods 
and tackle the well-trained hurrah stimulators would have set 
the echoes ringing as they have done before. The Secretary 
in his time has been the hero of German elections, French 
elections, Geneva Conferences, Paris Conferences. He has 
been heroic in Manila and Bangkok and in Life magazine 
last January 16 he surpassed himself in what he called the 
necessary art of going to the brink of war and backing off.’ 


“It was to one aspect of this situation in the public affairs 
bureau that Senator Bricker addressed himself in 1954 when 
he referred to the ‘unhealthy premise . . . that foreign policy 
has become too complicated for the average American to 
understand. As a result vast sums are being spent to give the 
American people the officially proclaimed “truth” in foreign 
policy matters. This insidious form of thought control has no 
place in a free society. At far less cost and much more in 
accord with our tradition we can provide the raw material 
on which the American people can reach their own considered 
judgment on foreign policy decisions.’ 

“T note from the House hearings that nine hundred and 
forty-eight speeches were made by Department officials around 
over the country in 1955. That is a lot of speeches, a lot of 
speech writing, travel, expenses, time away from the desk, 
a lot of officially-proclaimed truth. I suggest that if these 
officials would tend to business more work might get done and 
less personnel be needed. 

“The committee may well take a very good look at the 
public affairs area of the Department not only because it has 
been subjected to severe criticism by the gentlemen of the 
press, particularly in connection with (a) the amazing fashion 
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iw which the uncorrected galleys of the Yalta documentation 
were leaked to the New York Times and (b) the ‘brink of 
wat’ article in Life magazine, but more especially because 
iw this area must lic the major responsibility for the apparent 
deflanee of the will of the Congress in the matter of the 
padlication of wartime diplomatic correspondence . . . 


“Before we leave the public affairs area it should be noted 
that we also find there the UNESCO relations staff . . .” 
[For comment on UNESCO, see Chapter VI.] 


“Cuiback Needed 


“In each of the areas examined above I have indicated 
reasons why it would be possible and desirable to effect 
reductions of personnel therein. It was incumbent upon the 
Department of State itself to fulfill the pledge made the 
people in 1952 and thereby ‘sever from the public payroll the 
hordes of loafers, incompetents and unnecessary employees 
who clutter the administration of our foreign policy.’ As the 
Department has not done so, it thereby becomes incumbent 
upon the Legislative branch to compel this by a reduction 
in funds. Despite the pledge given the American people, the 
bureaucrats, fantastically enough, are now asking for an 
increase of $14,693,673 in the one appropriation for salaries 
and expenses. It is time for the Committee to assert itself, to 
put a stop to the constant mushrooming of bureaucracy, and 
to cut it back to more manageable proportions. 

“The fact that overtime service is at times necessary in the 
State Department is now being given as a pretext for request- 
ing additional personnel. Anybody familiar with the problems 
that arise to confront a foreign office from time to time can 
realize, however, that a certain amount of overtime occasion- 
ally is inherent in the work and would still be necessary if 
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the staff were to be expanded. Ordinary overtime might be 
less necessary if there were fewer employees to make work 
for each other. 

“A reduction of personnel in the Department, particularly 
if it were sufficiently far-reaching in extent, might actually 
make for increased efficiency in operation. In this connection 
I have frequently quoted Senator Douglas in his 1952 
book, ‘Economy in the National Government’ and I would 
like to do so again because it is my personal observation from 
long experience in the Department that the Senator is 
absolutely right on this point . . . [See quotation in my state- 
ment to the House Subcommittee, earlier in this chapter.] 

“Columnist Holmes Alexander summed it up very elo- 
quently the other day when he said briefly: “The trouble in 
the State Department is that it’s too big.’ ” 


Members of the Senate Committee were urged, as had 
been members of the House Subcommittee, to read an article 
which first appeared in the London Economist on November 
4, 1955, and was reprinted in the Washington Star on Decem- 
ber 4, 1955, under the caption “Revolutionary Study Finds 
What Makes Civil Service Grow and Grow and Grow.” It was 
pointed out that this article suggests “two axioms, one that 
an official wants to multiply subordinates, not rivals, and 
second that officials make work for each other.” One example 
given was the case of the staff of the British Colonial Office. 
“During a period of imperial decline,” the article points out, 
“the colonial territories were not much altered in area or 
population between 1935 and 1939. They were considerably 
diminished by 1943, certain areas being in enemy hands. 
They were increased again in 1947 but have since then shrunk 
steadily from year to year as successive colonies achieved self- 
government.” Nevertheless according to the figures given, the 
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staff of the colonial office had risen steadily from three hun- 
dred and seventy-two in 1935 to one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-one in 1954. 

As a demonstration of popular objection to present over- 
staffing in the State Department, I gave the Senate Com- 
mittee photostatic copies of several able editorials from the 
Chicago Tribune entitled “Beyond Control,” “Elephantiasis 
in the State Department,” ‘“Muscle-Bound,” and “A Specter 
at the Feast.” I then concluded with these words: 

“The Department’s ‘touching faith that the more men and 
women it hired the more readily can a problem be solved’ 
is not justified by results. For the reasons indicated above J 
am convinced, as one who has served many years in the 
Department, that it would be both more efficient and more 
responsive to the will of Congress and the will of the people 
if you would cut by about fifty percent the personnel in the 
Washington office. Even then it would still be one hundred 
times larger than it was in the days of Abraham Lincoln and 
William Seward when it served the nation most effectively.” 


OTHER EVIDENCE 


Since the statements quoted above were prepared and sub- 
mitted to appropriate Congressional Committees, there have 
been other developments which have supported the validity 
of my observations. 

One of these developments is a report of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, entitled ‘Administrative 
Management of the Department of State” (House Report 
No. 2172, 84th Congress, Second Session), dated May 16, 
1956. The following are typical excerpts from the conclusion 
in the report, which was unanimously approved by the full 
canmittec: “With regard to the management of men and 
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money, the subcommittee’s study has disclosed that the De- 
partment has so divided its lines of authority and responsibility 
that managerial control is next to impossible . . . The result 
in terms of administrative management is that there are now 
five Departments of State instead of one . . . it is impossible 
to relate staffing patterns to actual workload . . . The sub- 
committee found that the way the Department manages its 
funds is not only complex; it is irrational and self-defeating . . . 
The result is a series of financial crises throughout each year 
which force the halting of programs already begun, or the 
serious curtailment of others . . . Based on the foregoing facts, 
there can be no doubt that the administrative management of 
the Department of State is woefully weak . . .” 

Another development of equal significance was a finding 
by the House Civil Service Subcommittee on Federal Man- 
power Utilization, of which Representative James C. Davis, 
Democrat of Georgia was the head, which was reported in 
newspapers of June 25, 1956 as follows: “The subcommittee 
charged that Federal officials, in order to build up the im- 
portance of their own jobs and consequently increase their 
grades and salaries, were adding more employes to their 
units than were necessary to do the work. This ‘empire build- 
ing,’ the subcommittee declared, was getting dangerously out 
of hand. 

“The group said that ‘empire building’ has resulted in 
loading the Federal payroll with far more employes than are 
necessary. Mr. Davis has declared that 250,000 Federal jobs 
could be abolished without hampering Government opera- 
tions.” 
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CHAPTER V 


THE BUREAUCRACY VS. 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Some of the dangerous aspects of the situation with respect 
to the bureaucracy which is the State Department have 
already been discussed in earlier chapters. We have noted 
the alarming extent to which officials unknown to the public 
can determine policy, the continued suppression of documents 
to which the people have a right, the squandering of funds 
on added personnel to please the vanity and enhance the 
prestige of bureaucratic officials, the inefficiency and weak 
administration of the far-flung organization, and the develop- 
ment of propaganda to control the thinking of the people and 
promote certain policies. In later chapters we shall see how 
the treaty-making machinery is exploited by the international 
planners and how the free-wheeling bureaucracy operates 
without effective restraint from the legislative branch. 

In this chapter we shall discuss other aspects of the conflict 
between bureaucratic usurpation of authority and the interests 
of the people, stressing the low ethical standards in the admin- 
istration of the Department, the contempt for the man 
on the street, the influence of foreign ideologies and one- 
worldism, and the need for a housecleaning. 

In presenting for inclusion in the Appendix of the Con- 
gressional Record of March 8, 1956 (pages A2156-60) an 
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address which I had given in Chicago regarding the State 
Department, Senator William E. Jenner of Indiana, himself 
a close student of foreign policy, had this to say: 

I urge with all the sincerity at my command that mem- 
bers of both political parties read this address. It spells 
out in clear language the perversion of free government 
which has come about in the Department of State. It 
points out how a self-elected elite has seized the reins of 
government away from the people. Above all it lays bare 
the hypocrisy, the falsehood, the outright duplicity of 
those in whose hands the management of our foreign 
policy rests. 


If any reader is inclined to feel that I have taken an extreme 
position in my observations regarding the situation in the 
Department, then I suggest that he read the sworn testimony 
of Representative Walter H. Judd of Minnesota before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, as printed in the 
newspapers on June 1, 1956. Congressman Judd, as we are 
reminded by Willard Edwards, writing in the Chicago 
Tribune, is an acknowledged Far East expert who correctly 
predicted in 1947 that State Department policies would lead 
to the communist conquest of China. The following are ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Edwards’ summary of Congressman Judd’s 
revealing replies to questions on the witness stand and from 
the press: 

Judd said that top officials in the state department and 
pentagon are strongly anti-communist but must depend 
upon subordinate officials for background material upon 
which to base decisions. 

‘It is in this paper work that the damage is done,’ he 
said. ‘An assistant secretary of state may find two memo- 
randa lying on his desk, providing the background for a 
policy decision. If both come from subordinates sym- 
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pathetic to communist objectives, the official has little 
liberty of choice.’ 

Judd was summoned by Chief Counsel Robert Morris 
as an expert to testify about policy decisions in the far 
east which led to communist victories there. He outlined 
his futile struggles against pro-communist influences in 
the far east division of the state department during and 
after World War II. Some of the men he encountered 
in that fight are still in office, he said. 

‘You think the pro-communists are still there?’ asked 
Chairman Eastland (D., Miss.). 

‘Yes,’ said Judd. ‘They are not Communist party mem- 
bers but advocates of pro-communist policies.’ 

‘Do you think they have real influence on the top 
officials? asked Eastland. 

‘There is not the slightest doubt about it,’ said Judd. 
‘If you will investigate, you will find that the papers for 
decision are prepared by the state department policy 
planning board. It is not the secretary who determines 
policy—it’s the planners.’ 

‘We still have the pattern of communist appeasement?” 
pursued Eastland. 

‘In the lower echelons,’ agreed Judd, ‘and they influ- 
ence the man at the top. There are people there who 
are not on our side.’ 

‘Why haven’t we weeded them out?’ demanded East- 
land. 

‘It seems to me they could if they were willing to be 
tough on policing the department,’ said Judd. ‘They 
could go back thru the records and get rid of those who 
have consistently advocated the wrong policy. Even a 
moron, by the law of averages, would sometimes advocate 
a policy in the American interest. These men could be 
fired, not as Communists, but as men who have been 
consistently wrong. 
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‘I am not calling them Communists or subversives. 
They are intellectuals to whom communism has an appeal 
and the things they advocate consistently work out to 
the benefit of Communists. 

‘I think too much emphasis has been laid on the 
cloak and dagger work of the Communists—the stealing 
of documents and the breaking of codes. The really dan- 
gerous ones are those whom nobody suspects. They are 
not Communist party members and don’t attend meet- 
ings. But in the lower echelons of government depart- 
ments, they write the policy papers for their superiors. 
This subcommittee will find pay dirt in investigating 
those who wrote the directives over a period of years.’ 


Sometimes the reader can best appreciate a situation by a 
personal incident. Therefore, I will give you some idea of 
how bureaucrats in the State Department operate by putting 
in juxtaposition two statements from them on the same sub- 
ject, namely, myself. One is an excerpt from a letter from 
the Department to a Congressman, dated March 23, 1956, 
in response to an inquiry made without my knowledge at the 
time, and reads as follows: 

Mr. Bryton Barron was employed as a Historian in the 
Department’s Historical Division for a number of years. 
He recently made application for voluntary retirement 
under the option of the Civil Service retirement laws, 
which permits a government employee to retire at age 55 
provided he has thirty years of creditable government 
service. Since Mr. Barron met the requirements his appli- 
cation for retirement was accepted and the action was 
made effective on February 1, 1956. 


The other statement is quoted from a letter from the same 
Congressman to a constituent in this same connection, dated 
March 28, 1956: 
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I have been advised orally by the Department that at 
the time Mr. Barron resigned, the Department of State 
was prepared to prefer charges against him for dismissal 
but hesitated to do so because such action would mean 
that he would receive no retirement benefits. The Depart- 
ment advised me that when they confronted Mr. Barron 
with the charges and the evidence at hand that he chose 
to resign, However, I was further told that after his 
resignation he began making speeches against the Depart- 
ment and has created a situation that may or may not 
require the Department to divulge the information that 
it has The spokesman for the Department also told me 
that it was the opinion of those in the Department that 
if it became necessary to divulge these charges, which 
they say they can prove definitely, that Mr. Barron will 
be ruined. I was further told that they would not divulge 
the charges unless they were forced to do so by the con- 
tinued activities of Mr. Barron. 


I have spoken both with the Congressman and with his 
administrative assistant and have been assured that the latter 
quotation correctly records what was said by the Department 
oficial. 

The several addresses I subsequently gave, as well as this 
book, would suggest that I am not easily intimidated. 

Any resort to smear tactics against me should confuse no 
one. The important issue so far as the country is concerned is, 
of course, not Bryton Barron but whether or not the Depart- 
ment of State has been properly conducting its business. It 
should be obvious that I do not fear the outcome of any 
attempts to gag me; otherwise I would not have spoken up in 
the first place or continued, as I am doing, to urge an in- 
vestigation of the Department. Had there been anything of 
a serious nature in the record that reflected on me personally, 
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the Department would have been derelict in permitting me 
to retire. 

Now let us procecd to a survey of other attitudes and 
practices in the State Department as seen at firsthand. 


BUREAUCRATIC ATTITUDES 


Do not make the mistake of thinking of the State Depart- 
ment as the mere extension of the personality of one man, the 
Secretary of State, whoever he may be at any particular mo- 
ment. Professor McCamy, an expert on government, has said: 
“Tt is sheer myth that a Federal executive can give orders 
and see them carried out smoothly just because they are his 
orders. He lives perpetually in the midst of struggle with his 
own subordinates and as arbiter of disputes among them.” 

Also: “. . . every experienced official knows that each de- 
partment has its own particular virtues and faults, its own 
personality as a group and its own blending of individual 
human beings.” 

Whether you speak of the State Department’s “personality 
as a group,” as that writer does, or refer to “the clique that 
runs the Department,” as critics have done for years, or recog- 
nize the workings of a self-anointed elite, as we learned to do 
during and after World War II, the fact remains that the 
power and influence of that element in the State Department 
must never be minimized. 

In my twenty-six years in the State Department I recall few 
occasions on which the dominant element was deterred by any 
great concern over public opinion. One such occasion was in 
late 1949 when Secretary Acheson and Ambassador Jessup 
were stopped on the verge of recognizing Communist China, 
but it was probably little more than a strategic retreat, for 
today that point of view is again in evidence. 
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Another such “strategic retreat” was effected, in the face 
of nation-wide concern which the fight for the Bricker Amend- 
ment aroused, by halting for the time being the promotion of 
numerous proposals that threatened maintenance of American 
sovereignty and rights. 

The use of public funds to entertain and court those ele- 
ments and persons whose support was sought by the bureau- 
crats has been the subject of frequent comment. Most insidi- 
ous of all has been the use of public funds and personnel in 
the Department for undercover attacks on elected representa- 
tives of the American people. 


Each time we ask ourselves these questions: Why must the 
American people so often find the State Department on the 
other side? Why do we so frequently find it urging upon us 
the pet schemes of international socialists, rather than holding 
fast to the things which have made America great? Why 
should the State Department not be alert to your interests and 
desires and quick to carry them out? Why is the Department 
so often found working for the very things you don’t want 
done? Why is it always so eager to spend tax money abroad? 
Why is it always in the forefront of those proposing conces- 
sions to other nations? Why should so many good patriotic 
Americans have to spend so much of their time and money 
each year to counteract or halt what the State Department is 
doing? Have you ever thought about these things? If not, 
then it is time you did. 

It may be that some of you have on occasion written the 
Secretary of State or his top assistants to present your views 
on some problem or pending issue. It is a reasonable thing to 
do under a government such as ours which derives its support 
from the people. But the chances that your letter was received 
as it should have been are very slim indeed. Those self- 
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important officials and pompous bureaucrats in the State De- 
partment are not really interested in what you think, except 
to see how far you are willing to go in accepting what they 
want done. The chances are ten to one, maybe one hundred 
to one, that your letter was merely read by some two-by-four 
clerk whose duty it was to draft some sort of reply, which was 
sent for signature to some minor bureaucrat who has nothing 
to do with making policy but who signed in the name of some 
higher official who is much, much too busy to read what the 
humble citizens have to say. The reply was probably courteous 
enough, but its real objective was to kid you along, to keep 
you happy. So far as the meat of your letter was concerned, 
well, after all, the bureaucrats—the “elite” of the State De- 
partment—know what is really best for you, or at least so they 
think. How do I know all this? Because I have lived with it 
at first hand for years. That’s how. 

Bureaucrats are almost equally disdainful of the men who, 
as on Capitol Hill, live in the hurly-burly of politics. Of course, 
being diplomats, they conceal their feelings as best they can. 
Their attitude on this score is best revealed in relation to elec- 
tions, as in the case of the career official, recently made an 
ambassador, who admitted before a Congressional committee 
one time that he had not bothered to vote for twenty-five 
years. 

And of course these bureaucrats resent any so-called “inter- 
ference” by Congressmen in the bureaucratic domain. Usually 
they try to be civil about it with the Congressmen themselves, 
since the latter control the funds which the bureaucrats need, 
although in some instances, as in the attacks on Senator 
McCarthy, they turn the full force of a powerful propaganda 
machine, maintained with public funds, against the offending 
legislator. But woe betide any subordinate if by any initiative 
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on his part, by talking with or writing to someone on Capitol 
Hill, he has precipitated any display of interest by an elected 
representative of the people. A case in point is that of the 
visa expert, a man of high character and long experience, who 
was disciplined some years ago for telling the staff of a Con- 
gressional committee, under questioning, the truth about sub- 
version through the U.N. That petty attitude on the part of 
officialdom is not a thing of the past, as can readily be 
demonstrated. 

As an illustration, there came to my attention one day, by 
virtue of the misrouting of papers so common in an ineffi- 
cient agency, the confidential personnel file of an able and 
experienced adviser in another unit who was being hounded 
because of the conservative, patriotic position he had taken on 
vital issues. There in the file was a memorandum by a top 
personnel official indulging in a violent attack on this patriot, 
asserting that he deserved no consideration whatever at the 
hands of the Department. Why? Because that patriotic sub- 
ordinate, outraged at what he had seen transpiring in the 
Department, had had the audacity to talk to some Senators. 

Little does it matter that the law (Title 5, sec. 652(d) 
U.S.C.) provides (and here I quote): “The right of persons 
employed in the civil service of the United States, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, to petition Congress, or any member 
thereof, or to furnish information to either House of Congress, 
or to any committee or member thereof, shall not be denied 
or interfered with.” Petty, autocratic bureaucrats of the type 
we have in the State Department will brook no “interference,” 
law or no law. 

As another illustration of this, I might add it was stated 
on Capitol Hill that one thing which “triggered” the Depart- 
ment’s desire to retire me was the receipt by the Department 
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of a communication from the Senate Civil Service Committee, 
presided over by Senator Olin D. Johnston, Democrat of 
South Carolina, regarding the long delay in the Department 
in providing certain employees (including myself) with per- 
formance ratings as required by the Civil Service Commission. 
So far as I could see, it would have been no great sin, in view 
of the Department’s dereliction, if I had contacted Senator 
Johnston’s Committee. But I never did. The false assumption 
that I had done so was enough to set in motion the machinery 
of a vindictive bureaucracy. 

One recent demonstration of the defiance by the Depart- 
ment of the will of Congress has been the non-publication of 
the records of wartime diplomacy, of which I have spoken. 

In a parallel defiance of Congress in recent months, we 
have seen Acting Secretary Hoover refuse to give an important 
Senate unit, the Permanent Investigations Subcommittee, 
information to which it is clearly entitled under the Consti- 
tution and which is vital to the safeguarding of the nation. 


BUREAUCRATIC PRESSURES ON 
STAFF MEMBERS 


As an indication of the effect which the pressures, con- 
tinuous and insistent, in a bureaucratic organization can have 
on all its members, even high officials, I will recall a few 
instances. 

One earnest, though inexperienced, newcomer placed on 
his desk soon after he came into the Department this slogan 
in Latin: “Don’t let the bastards grind you down.” Some 
months later a new motto appeared on the wall of his recep- 
tion room, one which exhorted everyone to support “the 
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team.” Within two years that official was quoted in the news- 
papers as having testified before a Congressional committee 
to the effect that he could conceive of a situation in which 
he would appoint a communist. 

There was another Middle Westerner, a banker who was 
brought into the Department early in the new administration 
and from whom much was expected. Yet within a few weeks 
this same official was out making speeches praising the left- 
wingers under him. 

Another successful business man was given the important 
task of reorganizing the Department. I suspect that he found 
himself blocked at every turn, for he did not remain long 
and left, I presume, a sadder and wiser man. If he and others 
on the “new team” had not been so few in number they might 
not have been so quickly “boxed in.” Vigorous support from 
above for a housecleaning would also have helped. 


There were high hopes for an improvement in the situation 
when a new Under Secretary, the son of a great American, 
took office in 1954. The effects of bureaucratic pressures and 
influences were clearly evident a year and a half later, how- 
ever, when this officer became the one to communicate to a 
Senate Subcommittee what was in effect a defiance of the 
right of Congress to obtain information bearing directly on 
the warmaking, fiscal, and commercial powers granted to the 
legislative branch by the Constitution. It was a shock to many 
observers outside the Department. I, too, had been shocked 
some time earlier, before the controversy over suppression of 
wartime documents had become a matter of public knowledge, 
when I offered to lay the whole story before this particular 
official but was never given the opportunity. Had he called 
me in, the situation might have been corrected and the 
publication speeded up. 
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Here I am tempted to remark on the extent to which top 
bureaucrats hold themselves aloof from men at the working 
level. In some places a cat may look at a king, but not so in 
the State Department. Top officials there consult only a 
favored few. Assistant Secretary McCardle, for example, never 
took the time to sit down to discuss the situation with my 
colleague, Dr. Dozer, even though he was urged in writing by 
the late Senator Taft to do so. And Under Secretary Hoover 
did not trouble to see us even though the issue was a matter 
in which the Congress as well as the Department had an 
interest. 

In the end, Dr. Dozer was dismissed at the behest of minor 
holdover officials without even the courtesy of a talk with top 
officials of the Department. In my case, the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, Mr. Henderson, did say that he 
would have lunch with me some day and discuss the matter 
after my retirement had been worked out, but somehow this 
informal meeting never came to pass. 

I do not suggest that every individual in the bureaucracy 
inevitably submits to the pressures, any more than Dr. Dozer 
and I did. On the contrary, the careers of such able officials 
as Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, long chief of the Passport Office, 
Miss Anne O’Neill, for years an assistant legal adviser, and 
Mr. Robert Alexander, veteran visa official, make clear that 
it is possible to hold firm to the highest standards despite 
bureaucratic pressures. In the case of Mr. Alexander, it may 
be noted that an effort was made in the days of Secretary 
Marshall to have him dismissed for having revealed subver- 
sion through the UN, but in the end the One Worlders had 
to content themselves with his being given a letter of repri- 
mand for his patriotism. 

Three of the stout-hearted individuals mentioned, like my- 
self, are now retired; there are others like them—a few, at 
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least—who are still on the rolls, but to indicate their names 
here might only put them on the spot. 


How the various pressures operate down the line with the 
average employee is demonstrated by a conference which was 
held in the office of a chief of division in June 1953, with all 
members of the staff in attendance. There, in the presence of 
the division chief, a certain higher official, himself an out- 
spoken admirer of Dean Acheson, told the members of the 
staff in no uncertain terms that there must be no further criti- 
cism expressed of the division chief. He followed this up by 
stating that any employee who thereafter dared to criticize 
the division chief would be subject to demerit and such de- 
merits would be considered in any reduction of force. 

Exactly how these pressures may be applied upon an indi- 
vidual like myself has been graphically described by my asso- 
ciate, Dr. Dozer, in a published statement quoted in an earlier 
chapter. Dr. Dozer was officially assigned to the compilation 
of papers of the Cairo-Teheran conference of 1943 and I to 
the compiling of those of Yalta. We would have been derelict 
in our duty if we had not pressed for prompt compilation of 
these projects, particularly since the United States Congress 
had requested that the work be done and the Department had 
promised to do it. Nevertheless we were subjected to constant 
harassment in the Department. On the basis of flimsy charges, 
Dr. Dozer was dismissed from his job; he was reinstated by 
order of the Civil Service Commission; but he was then dis- 
missed again. I was not dismissed but I was forced to accept 
premature retirement and put on leave without pay for several 
months although no specific findings against me were ever 
presented. As individuals we were fighting for a principle, for 
the right of the people to know the facts about their govern- 
ment. It is your fight, too! 
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TYPES IN THE DEPARTMENT 


As I have said, I have a deep and abiding respect for many 
of my former colleagues in the Department. But we may as 
well face the fact that there are others, particularly in posts 
of influence, who may be described as: 

eager onc-worldcrs and international socialists; 

bureaucrats who have developed a contempt for the man 

on the street and a disdain for the men on Capitol Hill; 
self-seeking opportunists who are primarily concerned with 
getting ahead; 

left-wingers and former Communists; 

officials who are indebted to a previous administration; 

officers who, while abroad, lost touch with the homeland; 

men of foreign birth, raised and educated abroad; 
political hacks who know little about foreign affairs; 
personal favorites of top officials; and 

the Alger Hiss type. 

The problem with which we are faced parallels that to 
which Lincoln and Seward addressed themselves when they 
purged the Department of Secessionists in 1861. I refer not 
to “security risks” alone, for the problem is not that simple. 
I say this despite a first-hand knowledge of the influence of 
Alger Hiss and others like him in the Department. In the 
alarm over the presence of communists and other types of 
security risks in the very heart of the government, many 
Americans have lost sight of the presence in the Department 
of individuals who secretly or otherwise regard our Consti- 
tution—the Constitution which they have sworn to preserve, 
protect, and defend—as having become outmoded. Step by 
step they would edge us into a world state and a world gov- 
ernment. Some even openly urge a surrender of some of our 
sovereignty as a nation. Others want us to recognize the 
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bloody Red regime in China, despite all that happencd in 
Korea. Top advisers are frequently mentioned as “pro-Red 
China”, or “pro-French,” or “‘pro-Soviet” or “pro-British.” 
Why for a change can’t we hear about somebody who is old- 
fashioned “pro-American”? 

The influence of the international socialists can be traced 
back to the war years, to the excessive concessions made to 
Stalin, even of territory and rights that were not ours to give 
away. There was a readiness then of some in high places to 
give vital secrets as well as vast military stores to the Reds. 
Alger Hiss and others like him had power and influence under 
successive Secretaries of State. A patriotic civil servant was 
threatened with dismissal when he revealed subversion through 
the UN. Another, as expert in his field, was pushed out and 
someone born in one of the Iron Curtain countries put in 
his place. Secretary Acheson announced that he could not 
turn his back on Hiss, even though the latter iad been con- 
victed of perjury. A certain high-ranking official, on leaving, 
was reported to have assured the faithful who remained 
behind, and who are still carrying on, that their philosophy 
was right even though “the masses” (meaning the American 
people) “would not understand.” There was consternation on 
the faces of many the morning after the 1952 Presidential 
election. 

But it is not of yesterday only that I speak, for many of 
the same forces are still at work in the Department. I have 
been particularly dumbfounded at all the arguments that offi- 
cials of today advance for withholding information from the 
people. I have in recent years seen documents censored, 
promises broken, individuals falsely attacked, even the right 
denied to voice criticisms. I have heard, too, the adulation of 
Acheson by present-day personnel and the assertion that there 
‘was no evidence that Hiss had done anything wrong. 
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Lincoln and Seward might more logically have retained 
the Secessionists in the Department in 1861. 

Lincoln and Seward did not make the purge on party lines, 
and the same rule could apply today, for I have found Demo- 
crats in the Department who are as devoted as any Repub- 
licans to the preservation of our Constitution and our eco- 
nomic way of life. The internationalists and the one worlders, 
the give-away artists and those who are more concerned with 
what foreigners may think of us than with the rights of the 
American people, and that group which feels that America 
should be governed by an “‘elite”—all these may be found in 
either political party, but they should not be in the State 
Department. 

We need a revival of the indignation of a few years ago 
when the American people demanded that the mess in the 
Department be cleaned up. 


FAILURE TO EFFECT A HOUSECLEANING 


One of the first acts of the new Eisenhower administration 
in 1953 was to take steps to remove from office a certain 
few of the officials who had been the subject of unfavorable 
comment. There were, however, no thoroughgoing changes 
of personnel, such as the American people had been led to 
expect. 

This is not a mere statement of opinion on my part. Sec- 
retary of State Dulles himself stated in an address in Columbia, 
S.C., on June 6, 1955: “I felt that that approach (i.e. ‘sweep- 
ing changes in personnel’) would have been a grave mistake.” 

The new administration even proceeded to give promotions 
and attractive posts to men who had been closely identified 
with the policies of the Acheson regime and with the tragic 
blunders of the past. A case in point was that of Charles 
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Bohlen, who was made ambassador to the Soviet Union 
despite his defense of the sell-out to that country at Yalta, 
which conference he attended as an adviser. 


The first indication which the American public received 
that the housecleaning in the State Department was not pro- 
ceeding as expected under the new administration came when 
Scott McLeod, the new head of personnel and security matters, 
spoke to the American Legion Convention at Topeka, Kansas, 
in August 1953. Mr. McLeod told of the difficulty of placing 
Eisenhower followers in responsible positions in the Depart- 
ment of State. He pointed out the fundamental fact that 
policies which originate at the top must be implemented at 
the lower working levels and by the holdover personnel often 
not sympathetic to the Republican point of view. He com- 
mented that until the holdover officials are reéducated or re- 
placed with proper personnel the progress made was some- 
times very slow. He also told of the position he had taken 
with respect to opposing the employment or retention of 
Socialists in the Department. 

The Secretary, in a press conference a few days thereafter, 
was asked if Socialists were proper employees of the Depart- 
ment of State. Mr. Dulles’s reply (and this should be noted 
carefully) was that he had not become sufficiently familiar 
with the Socialist platform to know whether it contained 
anything which was incompatible with the type of foreign 
policy we are carrying out. 

In some quarters the excuse was given that newly-appointed 
persons could not provide the background of knowledge and 
technical training which were required to carry on the work. 
Actually, of course, many of the so-called experts in the 
Department in 1953 had little claim to being regarded as 
such, except for service under Dean Acheson. 
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The failure to effect appropriate changes in the Depart- 
mental personnel can be demonstrated by a simple comparison 
of the Department’s telephone directory listings for November 
1952 with, say, those in the telephone directory for July 1956. 
In the Historical Division, for example, we find in 1952 that 
G. Bernard Noble was Chief, Wm. M. Franklin was Assistant 
Chicf, Ernest R. Perkins was Assistant Chief and Editor of 
Foreign Relations, G. M. Richardson Dougall was Assistant 
Chief in Charge of Foreign Policy Studies, and so on down 
the line. In the 1956 directory we find the same men in the 
same positions. (This is the division which earlier advised 
against publication of the Yalta documents.) Similarly, if you 
were to look at the roster of the Department’s bureau which 
handles United Nations affairs you would find still high on 
the list several officials who served under Alger Hiss and in 
close association with him. 

Let us look also at two other units, the so-called intelligence 
area and the personnel office. 

With respect to the former, we have learned certain lessons 
from the activities of such characters as Fuchs, Burgess, and 
MacLean, who passed vital secrets to the Soviet Union. From 
those expcriences it can be appreciated that any intelligence 
work by our State Department should be handled by persons 
whose early-life records are fully available in this country. We 
see no evidence, however, that these lessons have been applied 
to any restaffing of the intelligence organization of the 
Department. 

Now about the Personnel Office. Early in the present ad- 
ministration, Senator McCarthy’s Committee conducted an 
investigation regarding the handling of personnel files in the 
Department, particularly in the Division of Foreign Service 
Personnel. Let me give you a few of the findings as a result 
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of that survey. I quote from Report No. 836 of the 83rd 
Congress, First Session, page 12: 

“3, Hundreds of people had access to files, many ot 
whom kept them for indeterminate times and passed them 
around without notifying the file room of the change 
of custody. This resulted in extending the possibility ot 
destruction, removal, and otherwise tampering with the 
files. It also presented an opportunity to other persons, 
who did not have the required maximum security clear- 
ances, to mishandle or act in a manner detrimental to 
the national security. The maintenance of eleven sets ot 
files, none of which are complete on any one individual, 
without cross-reference or serializing, further exposed 
classified material to multiple dangers. 

“4. There was no page numbering, cross-indexing, 
serializing, or other method to record the contents of any 
file to provide detection of legitimate or illegitimate dele- 
tions from files. There were many cases of actual removal 
of derogatory materials from files including burning, dele- 
tions, and misfiling. 

“5. ... the Performance Measurement Branch of the 
Foreign Service Division deliberately withheld derogatory 
information from the files. 

“6. This Branch, in addition, withheld derogatory 
information from the files of certain personnel.” 


There may be reason for assuming that this scandalous 
state of affairs has all been corrected in recent years. What is 
puzzling is this: 

1. The officer in active charge of the division at the time 
these abuses were occurring has, under this administration, 
been promoted. 

2. Those who were under fire before the Committee still 
hold good jobs. 
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3. The minor employees who did their patriotic duty in 
exposing the situation have gone unrewarded. 

The failure to effect a housecleaning has been accompanied 
by top-level appointments which have caused concern. The 
advancement of Robert R. Bowie, chief of the Department’s 
policy planning staff, to the title and rank of Assistant Sec- 
retary, is a case in point. Human Events for January 28, 1956 
noted the following: “Bowie apparently eschews public state- 
ments or speeches; but colleagues say that in private con- 
versations, even at social affairs, he makes no bones of his 
feeling that Red China must be recognized and admitted to 
the community of nations.” 


On a speech which he gave recently to a group of bankers 
at Rutgers University, the Chicago Tribune had this to say: 


Mr. Bowie had a kind word for every international 
financial and economic agency now in existence, from 
the international monetary fund, which was a brain 
child of the late Harry Dexter White, soviet informant in 
the New Deal treasury department, to the European 
coal and steel pool. He said that these were the foun- 
dations upon which the future must be built, and that, 
in attaining a state of international altruism, nations 
should not permit themselves to be impeded by ‘narrow 
conceptions of national interests.’ 

Of course, as Mr. Bowie explicitly stated, this meant a 
continuing assumption by the United States of the burden 
of propping up the economies of other countries by liberal 
infusions of foreign aid. This was all the more necessary, 
he thought, in that it was likely that the soviet economy 
would surpass that of western Europe within 20 years. 
(Applause from the Communists.) 


Here the Tribune adds: 


A few weeks ago Secretary Dulles made a mysterious 
appeal that the time had come ‘to advance NATO from 
its initial phase into the totality of its meaning.’ The 
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assumption is that he was calling for the absorption of 
the United States into a political Atlantic Union. If he 
had that idea in mind, it probably came from Mr. Bowie, 
as his policy planner, and if Mr. Bowie had the idea, 
its origins are not difficult to trace. 

. .. It is strange that the state department, which is 
charged with the protection of American intcrests in the 
world, condemns such interests as ‘narrow conceptions,’ 
and it is even stranger that it is so difficult to turn up at 
least one person in the department who thinks and speaks 
like an American. 


ON “NAMING NAMES” 


When I appeared before the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the State Department I was under some 
pressure to “name names” in connections with my criticism 
of the conduct of affairs in that Department. This I at first 
sought to avoid doing. The prosecution of reform can be 
retarded by the injection of personalities. Moreover, as Senator 
Jenner has remarked in speaking of the situation in the State 
Department: “We are fighting not persons but forces.” 

After further thought on the matter, however, I addressed 
a letter to Chairman John J. Rooney of the Subcommittee, 
under date of March 24, 1956, in which I said: “If your 
Committee is really interested in looking into the situation, I 
assume, on further thought, that among those whose part in 
the direction of the Department’s affairs you might wish to 
explore would be Livingston Merchant, Douglas MacArthur 
II, and Robert R. Bowie. Others might be Herman Phleger 
and George F. Wilson. And in the so-called ‘public affairs’ 
area, with respect to the historical blackout: George B. Noble, 
John French, Robinson Mcllvaine, and Carl McCardle. 
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“Assistant Secretary Merchant and Counselor MacArthur 
were both high-placed advisers under former Secretary Ache- 
son, Mr. Merchant with respect to the Far East and Mr. 
MacArthur in western Europe. Mr. Bowie, recently advanced 
to an Assistant Secretaryship, has been regarded as somewhat 
less opposed than others to ultimate recognition of Red China. 
Mr. Phleger has been legal adviser for the Department at a 
time when it has resisted popular sentiment for the Bricker 
amendment and when it did not take effective action to open 
war-time records privately held by former officials. Mr. 
Wilson is the personnel officer who has not fulfilled the 1952 
Republican platform pledge which read: ‘We shall also 
sever from the public payroll the hordes of loafers, incom- 
petents, and unnccessary employees who clutter the adminis- 
tration of our foreign affairs.” Mr. Noble’s responsibilities in 
connection with publication of war records, as I indicated, 
have been publicly stated by Mr. Dulles; and Messrs. French 
and McIlvaine, under Assistant Secretary McCardle, are his 
immediate superiors. 

“Despite the unfortunate light in which the Under Sec- 
retary, Herbert Hoover, Jr., was placed by his early refusal 
to give the Senate Subcommittee on Investigations certain 
data to which the Congress would appear entitled under the 
Constitution, it may be found that he was merely the victim 
of advisers who are international socialists at heart.” 


The conflict between the bureaucracy and the public in- 
terest is, as I have said, not limited to matters discussed in this 
chapter but extends to issues presented in other chapters which 
should be read in conjunction with this to appreciate the 
full extent of the perversion of government in the State Depart- 
ment. 

How shall this conflict be resolved? 
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As first steps in the restoration of popular control of the 
bureaucracy, I urge: 

1. Cut the staff of the Department down to more manage- 
able proportions, probably about fifty per cent. 

2. Remove all who, by the record, are not whole-heartedly 
devoted to the retention of American sovereignty and the 
American way of life (using Seward’s purge of Secessionists 
as the precedent) ; 

3. Recognize from experience that new officials, when only 
a handful in number, can easily be “surrounded” by holdover 
elements, and therefore make it a rule that half the positions 
of policy advisers and top administrators shall be filled at 
every change of the national administration with new ap- 
pointees who reflect the will of the people. 
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CHAPTER VI 


DUPLICITY IN THE FIELD OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 


The kaleidoscopic changes from day to day in substantive 
policy in the Department which so often characterize our 
foreign policy do not lend themselves to detailed analysis here, 
but we can examine the positions taken and practices followed 
where policy has been crystallized in the more permanent form 
of treaties or other international agreements. 

During my years in the Department of State I served for 
some six years as head of the Department staff of treaty 
technicians. As the result of that first-hand experience in 
treaty-making, followed by several years of intensive research 
in treaty files, I have reached certain conclusions regarding 
practices in the State Department. 

I may say at the outset that I am whole-heartedly and com- 
pletely in favor of the Bricker Amendment. At the same time 
I interpose one caution. Do not expect the results you want 
from this amendment unless and until there has been a house- 
cleaning in the Department of State, because the personnel of 
that Department, as now constituted, could, by one devious 
method after another, defeat some of the very objectives you 
have in mind. You will see what I mean as I proceed. 
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and agreements that have been brought into force through 
the years, many now out of print, scattered in several series, 
and confusingly numbered, can you hope to have anything 
like a complete collection. Probably not more than a dozen 
individuals or libraries in the country have attempted so 
difficult a task. Through the years, the Congress of the United 
States has on several occasions attempted to remedy this situa- 
tion by publishing bound volumes of collections of treaty texts, 
but the last volume in that series stops with the year 1937, 
and does not include many of the executive agreements nego- 
tiated during the later years of the period covered. For the 
years 1938 through 1949 you must depend either upon scat- 
tered prints of individual treaties or on references to the 
United States Statutes at Large in which texts of treaties and 
agreements were formerly included in terms of the various 
sessions of Congress. 

In order to correct this situation I took an active part 
through appropriate channels, including the American Bar 
Association, in initiating and securing adoption of the Act of 
September 23, 1950, whereby for that year and thereafter 
there would be published each year by the Department a 
collection of all new treaties to which the United States had 
become a party that had been proclaimed during that calendar 
year and all new international agreements other than treaties 
to which the United States had become a party that had been 
signed, proclaimed or with reference to which any other final 
formality had been executed during that calendar year. This 
compilation is entitled United States Treaties and other Inter- 
national Agreements. 

It had been my hope and expectation that the Department 
of State would publish this annual collection promptly at the 
end of each calendar year. I know that the Department can 
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be very prompt when it wants to be. In 1955 it published 
within a few short months a fancy little book in color with 
photographs, charts, maps, etc., as a defense of bureaucratic 
expansion in recent years. And speeches by Department ofli- 
cials are often printed in a matter of days. But it is not thus 
when the Department comes to the publication of treaty texts, 
any more than it has been in the case of important diplomatic 
correspondence concerning which the American people have 
a right to be informed. Some time ago when I asked the 
Government Printing Office for copies of the latest volume 
in this compilation, which by authority of law (1 USC Par. 
112A) is prepared under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, I was told that those for the year 1953 were still not 
all published. In other words, you will just have to wait if you 
want a working collection of the treaties and executive agree- 
ments brought into force since John Foster Dulles became 
Secretary of State. Keep in the back of your mind, along 
with other facts which I will give you as we go along, this 
delinquency on the part of the Department of State in pro- 
viding treaty collections. 

Even if you had a set of all the United States treaty texts 
that have ever been printed, it would still not be complete. 

One obstacle to the development of a complete collection 
is the fact that understandings reached at certain of the war- 
time conferences attended by President Roosevelt were never 
definitively printed by the Department, either in pamphlet 
form or in the Statutes at Large. The reason given for these 
omissions was the rather strained argument that the under- 
standings in question did not constitute international agree- 
ments in the normal sense of the word. 

The protocol of the Potsdam Conference, signed by Presi- 
dent Truman, Prime Minister Attlee and Marshal Stalin, 
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although obviously an important international document, was 
an agreement which, though recognized as such, was issued 
only as a mimeographed press release and not printed in 
definitive form or included in the Statutes at Large, pursuant 
to the requirements of law at the time. The reason for this 
omission has not been made public. 

For a few extremely important agreements there actually 
exist no written, signed texts. An example of this is the 
Truman-King Agreement discussed in a press release of 
February 12, 1947. That announcement dealt with a matter 
of agreed and fixed policy between this country and Canada, 
yet went on to say that it was not a treaty and not an executive 
agreement. 

Now what do you do in a case of this kind? Where do you 
look for the text of such an understanding and how do you 
determine whether or not it is being respected? 


SECRET AGREEMENTS 


Far more alarming is the existence of secret agreements, 
which have no place under our form of government. Un- 
fortunately you and I cannot place complete reliance in official 
pronouncements, even those by our own government, on such 
matters. This has been demonstrated by the discovery, from 
time to time, of secret agreements whose existence was origi- 
nally denied or withheld but later admitted or revealed. 

Secret treaties between the Allies in World War I for the 
distribution of territory made a mockery of the claim that 
they were fighting for the defense of democracy and the rights 
of small nations. This government was not a party to those 
secret agreements, but President Wilson clearly knew about 
them and made no attempt to set them aside, and they were 
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an important factor in the final peace settlement. In Novem- 
ber 1917, our government tried its hand at a secret under- 
standing with the Japanese, as a corollary to the Lansing- 
Ishii agreement embodied in a public exchange of notes which 
recognized that Japan had “special interests” in China. The 
secret protocol signed by Secretary Lansing and Viscount 
Ishii was not published until many years after the agreement 
had been superseded by the 9-power treaty of Washington in 
1922. The secret atomic agreement concluded by Roosevelt 
and Churchill at Quebec in 1943 is another which came to 
light many years later, and even then its terms became known 
to the American people only as a result of a debate in the 
British House of Commons. A most flagrant case of the with- 
holding of treaty information from the American people, one 
which was discussed earlier, was that of the Yalta agreement 
which gave Soviet Russia extensive concessions in the Far 
East. President Roosevelt, in his report to a joint session of 
the Congress on his return from Yalta, denied the fact of any 
discussions on the Far East at the conference, and it was not 
until many months after the war was over that the American 
people learned what a nefarious arrangement had actually 
been concluded. 

As the head of the treaty staff I learned of the existence 
of a very large number of secret agreements which our gov- 
ernment had worked out with other nations, concerning the 
nature of which you and even members of the United States 
Senate had little idea. I was never too sure that even the 
responsible officials in the Department were always informed 
as to all of the treaties and executive agreements that apply 
to their respective areas of concern. I recall, for example, a 
meeting that was held in my office in the late 40’s, attended 
by ranking officials from the various political areas, at which 
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it was pointed out that there were a number of secret agree- 
ments in force with other countries concerning which these 
officials were apparently unaware. Such a situation is highly 
disturbing. 

One device sometimes employed is even more distressing. 
Many of you will recall the indignation in this country when 
it was discovered that the infamous Molotov-Ribbentrop 
agreement which precipitated World War II was not im- 
portant for the text as announced but because of a secret 
protocol which had been signed at the same time and covered 
a course of action which had not been announced to the 
world. Ah, yes, you say, but we would never do anything like 
that in this country. No? Let me tell you that I recall very 
distinctly more than one agreement to which this government 
was a party in the late 40’s the text of which I refused to 
certify as the full and complete text because I knew our 
representatives were more or less simultaneously a party to 
negotiations in which it was secretly agreed that the text as 
announced did not mean what it said. As an American I 
regret to admit this, but it is true. You may say that such 
practices are fortunately a thing of the past. But if this is so, 
then tell me why were the men who had engaged in such 
procedures retained on their jobs under this administration? 

And what has been the policy of late regarding making 
texts available? We have a law on the statute books which 
requires publication of “all” of the treaties and executive 
agreements for a particular year. However, since the Depart- 
ment of State is failing to comply promptly with the law in 
the matter of publication, it cannot exactly be said that we 
have been given any assurance, misleading or otherwise, that 
“all” of the recent texts are being made available to the 
American people. 
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So there you have a part of the picture. A lack of copies 
of treaties and agreements to which our country is a party; 
a fear, arising out of past experience, that there are other and 
secret agreements about which you and I know nothing, 
although they bind us just the same and vitally affect the 
interests of the nation; plus the grave possibility that treaties 
and agreements about which we do know may have sccret 
riders. 

Be not so naive as to think that this lack of information 
regarding treaties and agreements is merely fortuitous. 


INADEQUATE RECORDS 


In 1929 when I entered the Department there was a Treaty 
Division staffed and maintained on a footing with other 
offices of the Department and charged with advising the Sec- 
retary on important treaty matters and with meeting requests 
from the public for treaty information. But as the years went 
by, that division was starved and shunted aside. A new school 
of thought had gained acceptance. Why have treaties at all 
when you can accomplish anything you want by executive 
agreements and not have to bother with the United States 
Senate? Eventually, in 1944, a reorganization of the Depart- 
ment was effected under the direction of an officer who was 
later to become a deputy for Alger Hiss. And one of the 
fruits of that reorganization by the subordinate-to-be of Alger 
Hiss was the abolition of the Treaty Division and the retire- 
ment of its chief. The latter official, unfortunately, did not 
fight back as you and I might have done in the circumstances, 
and a few months later he committed suicide. 

To me, by some chance, was given the responsibility for 
what was left of the treaty work, except for duties which had 
been submerged in the office of the legal adviser. I was amazed 
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to discover that, as a result of lack of Department interest and 
support, there had developed a most unfortunate situation in 
the treaty files. Except so far as details were carried in the 
heads of a few devoted technicians, this Government had no 
adequate record of our obligations and commitments with 
other governments. The situation was simply chaotic. It has 
improved somewhat since that time, but when I last checked 
with the Department there was still no up-to-date list of 
treaties and agreements now in force. 


With regard to the second category of information, the 
negotiating history of our international agreements, it may be 
noted that an attempt was made by the Department back in 
1929 to prepare such a record, but the project bogged down 
and was finally abandoned some years ago, before the later 
period in our history had been reached, with the result that 
no light was shed on present practices and recent commit- 
ments. Students of treaty affairs for the later years have, by 
and large, been dependent upon the annual volumes of diplo- 
matic correspondence for background on treaty negotiations, 
even though the series left something to be desired in this 
respect. Publication of these volumes by the Department fell 
cighteen years in arrears, however, and the recent accelerated 
program has met with delays, with the result that the Foreign 
Relations series fails to meet the need for documentation 
regarding the most important developments in the treaty field 
in recent years. 

There is a code of federal laws, and of course there are 
codes of state laws, but there is nothing like a codification of 
provisions of treaties and agreements to which this country is 
a party. Along with the failure to give us the texts and the 
negotiating history of treaties and agreements has gone failure 
to give lawyers and scholars, as well as the public in general, 
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the necessary third-category of information, namely, that 
about the present-day status of the various provisions of those 
instruments. One expert has said: “It is quite possible for a 
treaty to be in part performed, in part expired, and in part 
in force; and there are cases of doubtful and uncertain classifi- 
cations.” One is not apt to realize the multiplicity of things 
that can happen to a treaty or agrecment, or to any one of 
its many provisions, that will completely change the whole 
situation with respect to that international obligation. Over 
and above the need for texts of treaties and agreements is the 
need for notes as to effective date, duration, citations to texts, 
signatories, ratifications, adherences, accessions, acceptances, 
reservations, amendments, extensions, terminations, authoriz- 
ing and implementing legislation, executive action, adminis- 
trative interpretations and regulations, opinions of the Attorney 
General, court decisions, and other relevant actions. Without 
such information even an expert international lawyer can be 
somewhat af a Joss in this field. 

It was to meet this need that, in July 1948, the Depart- 
ment of State inaugurated a loose-leaf service entitled, United 
States Treaty Developments. J helped to make that service 
possible and I was proud of it. A review in the American 
Journal of International Law for April 1950, noted that it 
was “being compiled under the direction of Mr. Bryton 
Barron” and stated: “The compilation is designed to meet the 
long-felt needs of the Department and of international lawyers, 
historians and research workers for a continuously up-to-date 
reference service providing factual information on develop- 
ments affecting international agreements entered into by the 
United States.” The reviewer, Professor Herbert W. Briggs, 
of Cornell University, went on to say: “The Department of 
State has provided an indispensable tool in United States 
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Treaty Developments. The compilation has been prepared 
with informed imagination, skill and accuracy, with a view 
to providing a continuously useful and dependable working 
instrument. In addition to promoting efficiency by saving the 
time of many staff members of the Department, it is of in- 
calculable and immediate utility to legal practitioners, scholars 
and teachers .. . It is to be hoped that the Congress and the 
Department of State will provide adequately for the rapid 
completion and continued publication of this unrivaled 
service.” 

After I left the treaty staff that essential information service 
was discontinued, as had been other treaty information services 
before it. Who killed it? If I had to assess blame to individuals, 
I would mention two officials, a former top legal officer and 
a high-placed official who at one time handled publication 
matters and who resigned after one of the McCarthy investiga- 
tions. The fact that this service, so essential to an understand- 
ing of our treaties, has not been renewed in recent years would 
suggest that its discontinuance was not a matter of individuals 
alone but reflected a Department attitude. 


PEOPLE LEFT IN THE DARK 


It should be clear from the foregoing that in matters of 
foreign policy, so far as policy is reflected in treaties and other 
international agreements, the country is operating pretty much 
in the dark. We need more than official pronouncements as 
to the true purpose of our most active international agree- 
ments. In view of what has happened, we need information 
and analysis not colored at its source as to the extent to which 
the national sovereignty is being undermined. We need a study 
of the extent to which the Senate is being by-passed and 
provisions of the Constitution are being circumvented by ap- 
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pointed officials who dream of world government. As the flood 
of executive agreements continues, we need to know what 
secret understandings are being made on the side. And we 
need to know what developments, both within our own gov- 
ernment and in our relations with foreign nations, have oc- 
curred to modify agreements after they have come into force. 
Above and beyond all this there is a need for bringing together 
the facts as to the full extent of our so-called defense arrange- 
ments the world over, also as to the status of our relations 
with the UN. We need a clear picture, too, of the extent of 
our commitments in certain areas, as in Europe and in the 
Far East. 

In view of all the questions which have arisen of late regard- 
ing the circumstances surrounding the negotiation and ap- 
plication of certain treaties and agreements, such as the North 
Atlantic Treaty, it would seem that the logical way for the 
Department to resolve these questions would be to proceed 
forthwith to assemble and release the treaty information to 
which the public is entitled. It is doubted that special funds 
are necessary for the purpose; we do not recall, for example, 
that the Department felt obliged to turn back any funds or 
dismiss any personnel when it discontinued the loose-leaf 
service a few years back; moreover, the Congress has given 
the Department a big increase in operating funds for next 
year. What is needed to get this material released is, above 
all else, a full appreciation at the heart of the government of 
the people’s right to know what is done in their name. 


BY-PASSING THE SENATE 


One of the abuses in the treaty field of which the American 
people have become increasingly aware in recent years is the 
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executive negotiation of agreements with other governments by 
the Department of State on a basis whereby the Senate is 
constantly by-passed. If you will look through a collection of 
the early treaties in the nation’s history, you will note that 
executive agreements were few and far between. On the other 
hand, for the year 1952, the last year for which we have a 
complete set in the edition of the United States Treaties and 
Other International Agreements, I find from a hasty calcula- 
tion that there were 386 executive agreements brought into 
force during that year, but only sixteen treaties. Some of 
those executive agreements were authorized by general legis- 
lation whereby Congress abdicated certain of its powers under 
the Constitution, and others relate to matters which are purely 
of an administrative nature. The fact remains, however, that 
some of the treaties that went to the Senate dealt only with 
relatively minor matters while vital issues were determined 
entirely by the Executive department. Here I will illustrate the 
extent of this abuse of executive authority by the Department 
of State through another reference to the first two volumes 
in the published collection of treaties for the year 1952. Those 
two volumes contain the texts of 100 treaties and other inter- 
national agreements which were brought into force in the 
year 1952. From an examination of these volumes it appears 
that only two of the 100 instruments ever went to the United 
States Senate for approval, and one of these was merely a 
supplementary convention with Canada for the mutual ex- 
tradition of fugitive criminals. On the other hand, among the 
matters handled by the Department of State and not sub- 
mitted to the Senate for approval were the following: a 1949 
protocol of agreements relating to the incorporation of Ger- 
many into the European community of nations; a 1951 ex- 
change of notes which modified the 1947 treaty with Italy 
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(which the Senate had approved); an agreement providing 
for economic cooperation with Communist Yugoslavia; an 
agreement amending a 1941 agreement with the United 
Kingdom regarding leased naval and air bases which had 
been one of a series of arbitrary actions taken by the late 
President Roosevelt as a prelude to World War IJ; and a 
whole series of agreements relating to GATT, that amazing 
general agreement on tariffs and trades, on which the Depart- 
ment of State had gone ahead despite opposition in the 
Congress to the project. 

We have in the foregoing a clear record of usurpation of 
authority by the Department of State. 

Our problems do not stop with the trends and practices 
outlined above. I will show what I mean by taking a few of 
the more important of the recent treaties and other interna- 
tional agreements to which this country has become a party 
and subjecting them here and now to your scrutiny. Nor 
will this be purely an exercise in history, for every one of these 
important agreements either has been, or should have been, 
a subject of action by the State Department as it currently 
operates under Secretary Dulles. 


THE YALTA AGREEMENT 


Let us begin with the secret agreement signed by Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin at Yalta on February 11, 1945, regard- 
ing entry of the Soviet Union into the war against Japan. 
As one who has studied the records carefully, I can tell you 
that this was truly a disgraceful document. It made vast con- 
cessions to the Soviet Union which were neither necessary 
nor justified. It was a treacherous attack on a loyal ally, the 
Nationalist Government of China, and it paved the way for a 
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collapse of American policy and prestige in the Far East. 
One of its most humilating provisions was the requirement 
that the President of the United States of America must 
take measures to compel the compliance of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek with a surrender of Chinese rights at such 
time as Marshal Stalin of Communist Russia might dictate. 
I deny that present-day criticism of that agreement is hind- 
sight. As the original compiler of the Yalta papers, I know 
something about those records, and I believe that if the whole 
story were told it would be clear that those concessions were 
not necessary to get Russian help and, moreover, that Russian 
help was neither essential nor advantageous. Even before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went to Yalta, he had been fully informed 
of the progress on the atom bomb and had been told when 
it would be ready. We must not forget that it was the horrors 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and not the last-minute entry of 
the Soviet into the war in the Far East, that brought the 
Japs to their knees. 

Nor has enough attention been given to a paper which 
appears on page 2916 of the 1951 Congressional hearings 
regarding General MacArthur and the military situation in 
the Far East. It was a paper which was introduced into the 
record by Senator Bridges, after the Pentagon for some reason 
had been unable to locate a copy. This highly significant docu- 
ment dealt with the findings of a group of intelligence officers 
early in 1945. Here are some of the warnings contained in 
that document as it appears in public print: 

1. The entry of Soviet Russia into the Asiatic war 
would be a political event of world-shaking importance, 
the ill effects of which would be felt for decades to come. 
Its military significance at this stage of the war would 
be relatively unimportant. 
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2. Many military experts believe that the United States 
and Great Britain without further help possess the power 
to force unconditional surrender upon Japan, or to occupy 
both the islands and mainland possessions . . . 

7. The entry of Soviet Russia into the Asiatic war 
would destroy America’s position in Asia quite as effec- 
tively as our position is now destroyed in Europe east of 
the Elbe and beyond the Adriatic. 

8. If Russia enters the Asiatic war, China will cer- 
tainly lose her independence to become the Poland of 
Asia, Korea the Asiatic Roumania, Manchukuo the 
Soviet Bulgaria. Whether more than a nominal China 
will exist after the impact of the Russian armies is felt 
is very doubtful. Chiang may well have to depart and a 
Chinese Soviet government may be installed in Nanking 
which we would have to recognize. 

9. To take a line of action which would save few lives 
now, and only a little time—at an unpredictable cost in 
lives, treasure and honor in the future—and simulta- 
neously destroy our ally China, would be an act of 
treachery that would make the Atlantic Charter and our 
hopes for world peace a tragic farce. 


That is what our intelligence officers were saying early in 


1945. That is not hindsight. It is a clear recognition of the 
true facts of the situation. And if the intelligence officers were 


aware of this in early 1945, why was this thinking not promptly 
brought to the attention of the President before or at Yalta? 
And if it was, why did he betray the nation’s interests? 


The present administration came into office on a platform, 
said to have been drafted by Secretary Dulles himself, which 
was pledged to a repudiation of this infamous agreement. But 


has this been done? If not, I ask you, why not? 
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UN CHARTER 


The next treaty we shall consider, one that was signed a 
few months after the Yalta betrayal, was the United Nations 
Charter. The Department’s treaty staff, of which I was at 
that time the head, had no part in the drafting of the Charter, 
although we later helped bring it into force. Promotion of 
the UN organization was in the hands of a special group in 
which Alger Hiss became dominant. At Dumbarton Oaks, 
and again at San Francisco where he was Secretary-General 
of the conference, as well as long thereafter, Alger Hiss was 
undoubtedly the most influential figure behind the scenes in 
the United Nations movement. The good will of the average 
American, his desire for peace, his hatred of war and its 
horrors, and his readiness to help less fortunate peoples were 
exploited to the full by men who dreamed of world govern- 
ment. 

Said the Department of State in a bulletin issued in the 
summer of 1950: “For when and if the world’s people set 
out in earnest to form a world government they will find in 
the U.N. a logical starting point.” 

Gone by now are the early dreams that the United Nations 
organization would be effective in maintaining peace. Fran- 
tically our diplomats dash from one area of the globe to an- 
other in an effort to bolster our defenses against the rise of 
Communism. Nations that lack both the resources and the 
will to fight are somehow expected to be of help to us, and 
billions of dollars are squandered abroad in a vain effort to 
gain us good will in a world where the UN does not assure 
peace. The failure of the UN in that respect is recognized, 
but the average American still tolerates it, thinking of it as 
a debating society that can do no harm and might do some 
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Had you noticed how subtly we are led to accept UN poli- 
cies instead of American policies on foreign affairs, finance, 
education, medical care, labor and social welfare? We have 
already deprived our service men in foreign countries of their 
constitutional protection against arbitrary imprisonment. What 
are we to expect next by way of a destruction of other basic 
American rights and standards? 

As you know, the UN has its ramifications in many affili- 
ated organizations and agencies. One of these is UNESCO 
(the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) which has recently been exposed for what it 
is by the American Legion. In October 1955, the American 
Legion, in national convention, urged Congress to repeal the 
laws creating the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and its secretariat and asked the Congress to deliver 
mandates to all administrative departments of the United 
States government to desist from further dissemination of 
UNESCO materials, reports, and programs. As recently as 
March 7, 1956, the national commander of the American 
Legion, at a Congressional hearing on the subject, made this 
statement: “The American Legion submits that UNESCO 
has been a haven for many individuals whose loyalty to the 
United States is severely compromised, if not submerged, by 
a demonstrated sympathy for communist objectives and the 
principles of one-world government. The activities of these 
peoples as carried on through the instrumentality of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO has been 
subsidized by American taxpayers. We object most vigorously 
to the continuance of an American-financed propaganda 
campaign which, in our belief, is contrary to the spirit and 
the laws of the United States of America. We believe that the 
intended effect of such a campaign can only be the destruc- 
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tion of public appreciation of American values and confusion 
and division among our people.” 

You may have assumed that the UNESCO business got this 
way under a previous administration and that the Department 
today under Secretary Dulles is putting an end to it. Unfor- 
tunately I find nothing to justify that hope either in the recent 
past or in the announced plans for next year. I have been 
reading the hearings before the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations which handles the Department’s requests for 
funds for the fiscal year 1957, and I find no evidence therein 
of any concern on the part of departmental officials as to 
what has been revealed regarding UNESCO. On the contrary, 
I find requests for funds to continue the personnel in the so- 
called UNESCO relations staff in the Department of State, 
for an increased amount for meetings of the National Com- 
mission, and for $3,152,574 as this country’s contribution to 
UNESCO. Such is the response of the Department of State 
to the concern of men who fought and bled for the nation 
and who feel that the very security and strength of our people 
is jeopardized by the activities of UNESCO, typical offshoot 
of the UN and its charter. 


THE DEAL WITH TITO 


The next treaty I want to mention was the first of the 
peace treaties after World War II, the 1947 treaty of peace 
with Italy. That nation, under Mussolini and the Fascists, had 
been in the enemy camp at the outset, but midway in the war 
the people of Italy rebelled, set up a new government, and 
joined us as active co-belligerents in the prosecution of the 
war. It was rather a shock, therefore, when the fighting ceased, 
to find Italy treated not as a friend or ally, but as a nation 
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upon which we permitted a conqueror’s peace to be imposed. 
I spent many months going through the records of the treaty 
negotiations, always with some chagrin that this country 
should have been a party to such a course of action. It was 
always my consolation that through the firm insistence of the 
then Secretary of State we successfully resisted the communist 
efforts to grab Trieste and the surrounding territory. We didn’t 
return Trieste to Italy, to whom it belonged, but at Icast we 
didn’t give any of it to communist Yugoslavia. And what has 
the Department of State as presently operated done in this 
situation? In a shabby deal to placate Marshal Tito, the 
Department agreed to Yugoslav control of portions of the 
Trieste territory which Secretary Byrnes, after careful study 
of racial and other questions, said did not belong to Yugoslavia. 


NATO 


And now a word about the North Atlantic Treaty and 
other regional pacts upon which there has been so much 
reliance in recent years for the preservation of peace and the 
security of the nation. First let me remind you that the NATO 
treaty is not something merely for one or two years only, or 
until the present emergency has passed. On the contrary, 
that treaty binds us for twenty long years; even thereafter a 
release from its requirements, i.e., a denunciation of the treaty, 
by our government, under its provisions, would require the 
lapse of still another year before we would cease to be bound 
by it. Alliances on a long-term basis like that are a denial of a 
fundamental fact of our history, namely, that the nations who 
are our friends today may be our enemies tomorrow. Japan 
was our ally in World War I but our bitterest enemy in World 
War II. Now we are trying to make the Japanese people an 
ally in a cold war with Russia who was our ally in World 
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War II. We fought two wars to crush German militarism 
and now we are trying to make an ally out of the Germans 


by urging them to rearm against a nation which was on our 
side in both wars. 


I do not argue against the value of allies in any critical 
situation, but I object to any arrangement that would tie our 
hands for many years to come. These efforts in recent years 
to build up long-term alliances simply do not face the facts 
of life. Our government and our diplomats should always be 
free in any situation to do whatever is best for the nation. 
The national honor must not be jeopardized by making com- 
mitments that might have to be disregarded. 


That, however, is not the only obvious objection to the 
North Atlantic Treaty organization and to the parallel organ- 
izations in the South Pacific and in the Middle East. Just as 
a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, just so is any 
alliance unreliable which is dependent upon a nation like 
France, weakened by internal dissension and fighting within 
its empire and with communism openly advocated by a large 
element of the population. Moreover, Germany is not pro- 
viding the troops that would be needed to stop the com- 
munists, and Britain, our one staunch ally, never did have 
enough manpower to do it. 

I am no military expert, but I doubt that we can ourselves 
station enough soldiers in Europe to hold back the Red hordes 
on the continent if trouble ever does start. A recent statement 
by Senator George W. Malone makes more sense to me: 

Whatever area in the Atlantic and Pacific that we 
elect to defend for our own ultimate safety must be 
defended from North America. We cannot hold the bases 
in Europe and Asia, and our foot soldiers there would 
be dead or on the way to the salt mines within sixty days 
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ians started to move. We are not fooling 
dite a hee Stop the billions of American 
taxpayers’ dollars from rolling into Europe and Asia. ae 
the foot soldiers now scattered around seventy-three or- 
eign nations home at the earliest possible time. 
Senator Malone adds two other points of advice in which 
I likewise concur: 

Quit signing foreign entangling alliance pacts. Give 
our boys the latest and fastest operating equipment in the 
world at all times. Keep them in the air, under the sea, 
with long range guided missiles, and with an adequate 
warning system, and they can and will whip anybody or 
any nation that threatens our secunty. 


There is another danger, a subtle one, in the NATO type 
of organization. Some time before Secretary Dulles began 
talking in vague terms about developing “the totality of its 
meaning,” we were warned by Senator Jenner of Indiana, 
in a speech in Carnegie Hall, on February 22, 1956, that 
NATO was already “much more than a military alliance.” 
Declared the Senator: 


We now have political, economic, welfare and propa- 
ganda organs in NATO, above our government and our 
Constitution . .. NATO has a permanent and an inter- 
national staff. It has a legislative body. But they do not 
Tepresent you or me. They represent our Executive 
Branch only. Your State Department chooses the people 
who speak for foreign policy in NATO. They report to 
the State Department. The Defense Department and the 
Treasury choose some, but do not forget that the State 
Department empire rules our spokesmen overseas, If 
you and I do not like our foreign policies, we, the people, 
may protest but the vast machinery of NATO is moved 
not at all... We cannot even find out what is going on. 
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A five-year report on NATO was compiled in November 

1954. When a few days ago I asked for later information, 

I was told it was classified. That means for executive 

agencies only. 

Do you seriously believe [the Senator continued] that if 
another Korean-type war broke out, we the people, or the 
people’s representatives in Congress, would be allowed by 
NATO or SEATO or UN to decide on a truly American 
policy to protect ourselves? Let me ask you this. Do you 
like world government? Do you wish to lose forever the 
power of the American people and their Congress to 
choose our destiny as a nation? Do you like this govern- 
mental superstructure above your Constitution, your 
President, and your courts, controlling your fighting men, 
your economic life, your immigration and your cultural 
cooperation with other nations through thousands of 
agreements we never see? 

Nowhere in the treaty itself does the language authorize 
or even suggest creation of the superstate which some saw 
foreshadowed in the Secretary’s remarks and for which others 
say the structure in NATO has already been quietly developed 

Article 2 of the treaty, to which some have alluded in 
connection with the Secretary’s remarks, does pledge the 
parties to the treaty to encourage economic collaboration 
among themselves but there is no provision for the develop- 
ment of a political union. On the contrary, the pledge that 
the parties would work for a “strengthening” of their free 
institutions would be pure hypocrisy if the end result were 
to be to destroy the sovereign independence which has made 
our own free institutions possible. 

Article 3 by its language supports the impression that the 
treaty was concluded primarily, if not almost solely, to enable 
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the parties to “maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack.” 


In other words, if some sort of Atlantic Union super- 
government is under way, then the American people have 
been tricked again. 


RIGHTS OF SERVICEMEN ABROAD 


In the matter of the treatics and agrecments giving foreign 
nations jurisdiction over our servicemen abroad in cases of 
non-military offenses, often discussed as the status of forces 
treaty, it will be sufficient for present purposes simply to 
quote an excerpt from testimony of Congressman Bow of 
Ohio, who has given study to the subject. Congressman Bow 
stated: 


One of the arguments advanced by representatives of 
the State Department in favor of the ratification of the 
agreement, in hearings before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, was that the rights of our soldiers had 
already been surrendered to foreign powers by a number 
of secret executive agreements and that the provisions 
of this treaty were an improvement over such existing 
agreements. Thus was disclosed a violation of the consti- 
tutional law of our land which vests in Congress the sole 
power ‘to make rules for the government and regulation 
of our land and naval forces,’ which apply outside as 
well as inside the limits of continental United States. 
This provision of the Constitution has never been changed 
and the execution of such secret agrcements is a usurpa- 
tion by the State Department of the power of Congress. 
These various agreements were claimed to be classified 
so their terms are not a part of the hearings, but if it is 
conceded that the present treaty was an improvement, 
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then consider how callously the rights of our servicemen 
must have been treated in those secret agreements. 


OTC 


And now about the proposed agreement for an interna- 
tional organization for trade cooperation, known as OTC. 
There has been considerable pressure of late to obtain Con- 
gressional approval for this proposal. I therefore commend 
to your attention the following excerpts from the statement of 
minority views in the recent report on the subject by the 
House Committee on Ways and Means (House Report No. 
2007, 84th Congress, 2nd Session) : 


(1) OTC is designed to implement the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Therefore, enact- 
ment of this bill will be interpreted inevitably as consti- 
tuting congressional endorsement of GATT although the 
provisions of GATT itself have never been submitted to 
the Congress for approval. 

(2) GATT is dedicated officially to the primary objec- 
tive of substantial reduction of tariffs and enactment of 
this bill will commit the United States to the furtherance 
of this objective even though the Congress itself has not 
given its approval to any reduction in United States 
tariffs beyond the limited authority delegated to the Presi- 
dent under existing law. This official dedication of GATT 
is of grave significance to the textile, chemical, and many 
other industries already hard hit by tariff reductions. 

(3) OTC will create a permanent international bu- 
reaucracy susceptible to use as a powerful propaganda 
agency directed against the essential protection of United 
States industry, agriculture, and labor and to opening 
our domestic market to the low-cost producers of the 
world. 
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(4) Authorization of United States membership in 
OTC will result in an almost complete transfer by the 
Congress to an international organization of its constitu- 
tional authority over United States foreign commerce 
policy. There is serious doubt of the constitutionality of 
such a delegation... 

(6) Asa member of OTC, the United States will have 
but one vote. Thus, the United States, having the largest 
single proportion of world trade of any member nation 
and required to make the largest single contribution to 
the expenses of OTC, will be on a voting par with the 
other 34 member nations and will be bound by their 
majority decision. 


These points are indeed a devastating indictment of this 
scheme of the international socialists. 

From the foregoing we must agree that the defects of 
treaties and agreements now in force or pending are of a seri- 
ous nature and call for attention. 


INFLUENCES IN DEPARTMENT 


In some situations one might base his hopes on the belief 
that officials would inevitably interpret the language of the 
law or treaty in terms of the best interests of the nation. But 
do not make the mistake of doing this with reference to the 
Department of State, where so much depends upon the 
measure of influence of individuals unknown to the country 
at large. I give you as an illustration of this the incident 
mentioned in an earlier chapter, namely, the case of a report 
which Alger Hiss had filed with the United Nations in 1946 
which put our position in the Panama Canal Zone in an 
unfavorable light. Although his action was clearly in con- 
travention of treaty provisions, the prestige of Alger Hiss 
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was so great in the Department at the time that the legal 
adviser apparently did not dare overrule him, despite the 
vigorous representations by the legal expert for that area, and 
by my deputy, a veteran treaty official, and myself, backed 
by the protests of an Assistant Secretary and his experts. Hiss 
was not required to recall his report to the UN, where it 
subsequently proved to be a source of cmbarrassment to this 
government. 

Yet, although Alger Hiss is gone and we have a new setup 
in the Department, the subordinates of Alger Hiss who were 
present that day and defended his course of action still hold, 
today, their same posts in the Department. 

There is another aspect of this situation in the Department 
of which some observers are already aware. I note that Frank 
E. Holman, former president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and a leader in the fight for the Bricker Amendment, 
states in the introduction to his book on that subject that, 
more or less coincident with the organization of the United 
Nations, “eager international social and economic planners 
in the United Nations and in our own State Department” 
embarked upon “a world-state program of by-passing our 
normal Legislative processes (of the Congress and state legis- 
latures) and directly drafting internal laws for the people of 
this country by and through the treaty process.” In a sub- 
sequent progress report written in November 1955, Mr. 
Holman adds in this connection: “Although in the course of 
the fight for the Bricker Amendment something has been 
accomplished in exposing and halting (for the time being) 
the threat of having a ratified Covenant on Human Rights 
and the threat of an international criminal court . . . and 
the threat of having more ILO treaties ratified, the willingness 
of the present administration to halt these proposals is only a 
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kind of strategic retreat.” The question I want to leave with 
you is this: If Mr. Holman is right in his analysis of the intent 
and objectives of Department officials on this score (and I 
do not for a minute challenge his conclusions) then why do 
the American people have to put up with officials of this 
type? Why must the State Department always be up to some- 
thing which the people at heart really don’t want? 

As a result of careful studies by committees of the American 
Bar Association and other alert groups, the dangers as well 
as the inadequacies inherent in the various proposals advanced 
by the internationalists were exposed. The genocide conven- 
tion, for example, was found to contain a proposal which 
would have called for extraditing American citizens from their 
own country and trying them in foreign courts. Yet at the 
same time the proposed agreement would in the Iron Curtain 
countries fail of its avowed purpose because racial groups 
there could be treated as “political” rather than as “racial” 
groups and then be dealt with according to police-state 
standards. Similarly the so-called convention on the freedom 
of information proved to be a mockery because it would have 
empowered any government, including our own, to restrict the 
freedom of speech and of press which we,are now guaranteed. 

Although officials have resorted to a “strategic retreat” 
with respect to certain of these pet schemes of a few years 
ago, this has not been the case with respect to other projects, 
notably UNESCO, NATO, and OTC, as indicated above. 

Let me remind you of the experience which Senator John 
L. McClellan and his Subcommittee had in their recent 
survey on trade with Russia. An Associated Press dispatch in 
mid-February of this year had told of the testimony of a 
witness before that committee regarding the removal of cm- 
bargoes on western nations’ sales to Russia of machine tools 
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which he said could be used to produce the most modern 
weapons. According to the dispatch, the witness said the 
State Department argued that tools which he and another 
expert said should not be sold to Russia also could be used 
for peaceful purposes and that therefore the Department saw 
no harm in shipping them. A few days later the newspapers 
announced that Acting Secretary of State, Herbert Hoover, 
Jr., had in writing refused on February 20 to give the Senate 
Subcommittee certain information requested in this connec- 
tion. On February 23 Senator McClellan made a speech on 
the subject which is recorded in the Congressional Record. 
Here is the gist of that speech as summarized by the veteran 
newspaper man, David Lawrence: 

[Senator McClellan] spoke of ‘the most astounding 
secret concessions’ made by our government in a con- 
ference with its allies. He gave instance after instance of 
strategic materials released which will help the Soviet 
Union to build an armament machine which some day 
can be used to kill American soldiers and to devastate 
American cities . . . 

. Senator McClellan said that, in August 1954, at a 
secret meeting of the United States and its allies, 200 of 
the 450 items previously under embargo to the Soviet 
Union were released. The Soviets know what the items 
are because they are buying them, but to this day the 
executive branch of the Government here refuses to dis- 
close to Congress just what the items are that have been 
released, though they have been published in technical 


periodicals abroad and in an official journal of the British 
government’s Trade Bureau. 


Here are four conspicuous examples of the 200 articles 
released to the Russians: 
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1. Boring mills essential to the manufacture of tanks, 
artillery, aircraft, and for the atomic reactors used in 
submarines. 

2. Vertical boring mills essential to the manufacture 
of jet engines. 

3. Dynamic balance machines used for balancing 
shafts on engines for jet airplanes and guided missiles. 

4. External cylindrical grinding machines which a 
Defense Department expert testified are essential in mak- 
ing engine parts, guided missiles, and radar. 


It should be evident that we cannot trust the present per- 
sonnel of the Department to apply our agreements in the 
nation’s interests any more than we can trust it to give us the 
full facts about our treaties and other international commit- 
ments. In the same way, we cannot have confidence either 
in the treaties which have been brought into force or in the 
wisdom of international agreements of the type which the 
Department has sponsored. 

The fact that State Department bureaucrats oppose the 
Bricker Amendment is one of the most powerful arguments 
in favor of the amendment. 

We need the Bricker Amendment, but we also must have 
a housecleaning in the Department to put in it from top to 
bottom men who will safeguard American interests in nego- 
tiating and applying this country’s agreements with other 
nations. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE CONGRESS FAILS TO 
CURB THE BUREAUCRACY 


Voters who assume that the man they elect president will 
take full charge of the conduct of foreign affairs do not 
appreciate the many demands on the time of a busy Chief 
Executive; neither do they understand the facts of life in a 
_ vast bureaucracy like the State Department. 

The late Cordell Hull, who was Secretary of State for a 
longer period than any other man in our nation’s history, 
frankly stated on one occasion that foreign policy is made, 
not by the President or the Secretary of State, but by the 
“desk” officers or regional experts in the Department. In 
corroboration of this, in the years that I was the head of the 
treaty staff it was the practice for the appropriate treaty 
technician, working in collaboration with his counterpart in 
the policy area, to draft for the Secretary a report or analysis 
for the President of each new treaty as it was sent on its way 
to the Senate for advice and consent to ratify. At the same 
time there was also drafted a message for the signature of the 
President transmitting the treaty to the Senate and giving 
the reasons for urging its approval. In many cases the Presi- 
dent and even the Secretary were no more than dimly aware 
of the fact that such an agreement had been negotiated; they 
had had little or no time to be consulted concerning specific 
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provisions. Significantly cnough, I recall no case in which 
either the Secretary or the President objected to what was 
presented to them, in the larger sense, as a fait accompli. 
Almost invariably the Secretary would sign the report, and 
the President the message, “on the dotted line” and without 
change. I saw this occur not once or twice but dozens of times 
over a period of years under two Presidents and five different 
Secretaries of State. 


The experience of the Republicans since 1953 in attempting 
to take control of the government has abundantly demonstrated 
the power of a well-entrenched bureaucracy, as in the State 
Department, where a handful of new officials have found 
themselves pretty much “surrounded” and at the mercy of 
holdover officials at the working level. It has become increas- 
ingly evident that if the hold of the bureaucracy on the control 
of affairs is to be broken in the years to come it can only 
be done as a result of Congressional action, by a reduction 
of the bureaucracy to more manageable proportions, through 
a sharp cut in appropriations, and by an alert check on 
bureaucratic operations through exercise of the Congressional 
investigative power. 

The appropriations committees of the second or “give-away” 
session of the 84th Congress just concluded failed miserably 
in this regard. The legislators actually increased rather than 
cut the previous allotment provided the Department for 
operating expenses and at the same time they failed to conduct 
a thorough-going investigation of the situation which had been 
revealed in that Department. 

Another indication of the “softness” of the Congress on 
matters involving the State Department was the action of the 
Senate in the last session in passing a bill requiring that all 
executive agreements with foreign governments be transmitted 
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to Congress within sixty days. It was a weak substitute for 
the Bricker Amendment, for it armed the Congress with no 
power to deal effectively with agreements which were im- 
proper and merely provided that Congress be informed. Even 
the latter objective would fail if only the texts of the agree- 
ments were required to be submitted, for, as pointed out in the 
preceding chapter, there are several types of information 
essential to a full understanding of a commitment, including 
a record of the negotiations in order that it may be clear 
what was intended and desired by each interested govern- 
ment. Failure to require such information is typical of the 
failure of the Congress to get at the heart of the situation 
where it involves the State Department, just as the failure to 
adopt the Bricker Amendment, because of opposition from the 
executive branch, reveals a similar lack of courage. 

Inability of members of Congress to comprehend the extent 
to which the Department of State has mushroomed was well 
illustrated in a colloquy which occurred on the floor of the 
House on April 25, 1956, when the State Department appro- 
priation bill for the current (1957) fiscal year was under 
consideration. The following is taken from page 6264 of the 
Congressional Record: 

“Mr. Horrman oF Micnican. As I get it, at the 
hearings when the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rooney) was asking one of these gentlemen who repre- 
sents us about how many men were in the department, 
he said something like 1,200 and then when you go 
through the hearings you find there were 2,900; is that 
not right? 

“Mr. Rooney. I think your figures are way off. 
Probably the gentleman is referring to the highly mis- 
leading recent editorial in the Chicago Tribune. If that 
is so, he is now as inaccurate as were the contents of 
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that editorial. The figures in that editorial were utterly 
incorrect. 

“Mr. Horrman oF Micnican. You mean the figures 
are all wrong? I thought you were asking how many em- 
ployees there were and finally it shows up different. 

“Mr. Rooney. No, I do not ask—we have the correct 
figures here. 

“Mr. HorrMan or MicuicaAn. How many have 
they—are they not paying 2,900? 

“Mr. Rooney. I do not know where the gentleman 
took the figure 2,900 from. 

“Mr. HorrMan oF Micuican. You seem to think it 
was from the Chicago Tribune editorial. Maybe it was. I 
will look it up. 

“Mr. Rooney. The gentleman might have just mis- 
read a decimal point—I do not know.” 


Congressman Hoffman was not a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee and his unfamiliarity with the fact that 
the payroll of the State Department is ten times greater than 
the larger figure he used is perhaps understandable, but 
Congressman Rooney was chairman of the Subcommittee 
which handled the bill and should have known the facts. 
Contrary to his assertion, the figures in the Chicago Tribune 
editorial of April 23 (which was evidently the one under 
reference) were taken directly from official sources, as were 
mine in Chapter IV, and were entirely correct. May it be 
asked if Chairman Rooney did not know the facts or was it 
possible that he was trying to cover up for his friends in the 
State Department? 

Before the session opened there were hopes that the demand 
for prompt, unexpurgated publishing of diplomatic records 
would be pressed. Senator Bridges, as we have seen, urged a 
Senate investigation. The Senator was quoted in the Standard- 
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Times of New Bedford (Mass.), under date of December 10, 
1955, in part as follows: 


My interest in the matter of publication of these his 
torical documents is of long standing. Together with 
Senator William F. Knowland, I have fought to have 
these papers released in the regular course of publication. 
As chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
I saw to it that sufficient funds were made available so 
that there could be no further excuse on that score. 

The Dozer case is just another example of the length 
to which these holdovers will go in their attempt for 
political purposes to keep from the American people a 
full understanding of the tragic blunders made by Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Truman, their associates and assistants 
at these conferences. 

The Soviet ascendancy in the world today had its 
beginning in the needless concessions made at these con- 
ferences. In order for us to cope successfully with the 
communists it would be helpful to have full information 
about these beginnings. 

I have already requested by letter that Senator Eas- 
land, chairman of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee, hold hearings with sworn testimony on the 
Dozer-Barron affairs so that we may not only speed up 
publication of these papers but can lay bare just how 
badly the State Department is riddled by holdovers whase 
main interests seem to be in covering up past mistakes. 


Senator Bridges was quoted earlier, under date of Qeroder 
20, as saying that he would take up the matter with Senatoss 
McClellan, Chairman of the Senate Investigations Subsoc> 
mittee, and Eastland, Chairman of the Senate Internal S 
curity Subcommittee, and “if no action is taken there I shall 
bring the matter before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
of which I am the ranking minority member.” 
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The demand for such an investigation was supported in 
the press and on the radio. The National Review in its issue 
of March 14, 1956 featured an article by me calling for an 
investigation. The New York Daily News ran a lead editorial 
on March 12, 1956 which was captioned “Blast These 
Secrets Open” and which concluded “Such an investigation 
can’t start too soon to suit us.” The Standard-Times of New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, declared in an editorial on March 18, 
1956: “That investigation should be started without delay, 
for as the President has suggested, to further deny the Ameri- 
can people this information is to weaken the nation’s ability 
to meet current problems of the most critical nature.” 

The Chicago Tribune pressed the demand through a series 
of able editorials combined with a thorough exposé in the 
dispatches of Willard Edwards from Washington. Correspond- 
ent Don Larrabee, also operating from the Senate Press 
Gallery, and Ed Simmons of the New Bedford paper gave 
New England readers the facts. And across the continent, 
the Los Angeles Times on March 15, 1956, explored the 
situation in a vigorous editorial from which I quoted earlier. 
Likewise The Tablet (Brooklyn) on February 25, in an edi- 
torial to which further reference will be made, called for a 
thorough over-all investigation, a demand which had also 
been voiced by Dean Clarence E. Manion on February 19 in 
his weekly nation-wide radio program. 

Nevertheless, despite these evidences of public interest, and 
despite the right of the people to have the facts about the 
secret wartime deals as well as about current policy, nothing 
had been done on the matter by the Senate when the Congress 
adjourned. Funds were, to be sure, continued for the publica- 
tion of diplomatic papers, but this time, abandoning the 
earlier precedent, there was no clear demand that documenta- 
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tion be released in unexpurgated form. State Department offi- 
cials were thereby in effect encouraged to extend the curtain 
of secrecy and official gobbledegook which conceals the work- 
ings of this free-wheeling bureaucracy. 

As a result of charges which I had made in an address in 
Chicago, there had been some demand for an over-all investi- 
gation of the Department not limited to the matter of sup- 
pression of documents. Said The Tablet (Brooklyn) in its 
editorial on February 25, 1956: 


Mr. Barron reveals a situation that no mere wringing 
of the hands and loud complaining but similar courage 
and action on the part of every loyal American can 
correct. Congress should show the same courage and con- 
duct a thorough investigation into the rottenness revealed 
in the State Department by Mr. Barron. The House 
Committee studying appropriations for the State Depart- 
ment particularly should call Mr. Barron before it prior 
to recommending a dollar to the Department—and it is 
up to each voter to see that his or her Congressman knows 
the facts and acts upon them courageously. Let the voters 
urge their representatives in Congress to act with dis- 
patch on this issue. 


The House Committee did not send for me, but I requested 
and obtained permission to appear before the Subcommittee 
handling the State Department appropriation, which I did 
on February 21 to submit the prepared statement quoted in 
part in Chapter IV and to offer oral testimony. The reception 
I received was discouraging. Said the Chicago Tribune in an 
editorial on April 8, written after a reading of the printed 
hearing and entitled “A Specter at the Feast”: 

It need not be said that Mr. Barron proved an un- 
welcome guest. Chairman Rooney, a New York Demo- 
crat, did not receive his remarks with pleasure and spent 
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most of the hearing sniping at the witness, at times 
verging on insult . . . 

Mr. Barron received no thanks from the subcommittee 
for his attempt to be of patriotic service and to ease the 
burdens of the taxpayers. It was obvious that he was 
regarded as a queer fish—somebody who wanted to 
reduce the burocracy and promote economy. These 
are goals which apparently commend themselves as little 
to members of Congress as to cabinet officers and 
burocrats. 


Hope was raised some weeks after my appearance before 
the Subcommittee that some good might nevertheless come 
of the effort. It was after the Subcommittee had already 
decided to increase rather than cut the Department’s operating 
funds for the fiscal year 1957 that I was called in by investi- 
gators for the Committee and informed that they had been 
instructed to look into the situation. I wrote the Chairman 
of the Committee congratulating him on the action. The 
Associated Press carried a story on this which, as published 
in the Washington Evening Star for May 11, read as follows: 

Chairman Rooney, Democrat of New York, says the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee handling State De- 
partment funds is looking into charges that the depart- 
ment is holding back the papers on two important World 
War II international conferences. 

The allegations were made by Bryton Barron, who 
retired from the department last February after a row 
with his superiors. 

Mr. Barron, who was assistant chief of the depart- 
partment’s research and publication division [1940-44], 
said he appeared before the Appropriations Subcommittee 
February 21. He made public a letter to Chairman 
Cannon, Democrat of Missouri, of the full committee con- 
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gratulating Mr. Cannon for the investigation and saying 
what he thinks the Congressmen should look into. 

Mr. Rooney told a newsman Mr. Barron ‘appeared 
before the committee and made some astounding state- 
ments. We ordered an investigation made and it is still 
in progress.’ 

Mr. Cannon said the committee customarily investi- 
gates a ‘number of items’ concerning the various depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Barron’s letter to Mr. Cannon, dated Wednesday, 
said the committee should look into: 


1. The department’s ‘failure’ to ‘fulfill its promises to 
reveal to the American public the records of such fateful 
wartime conferences as those at Teheran and Potsdam.’ 

Mr. Barron said Congress made funds available to 
allow publication of these records before July 1 of last 
year. 

2. The situation reflected in the Republican pledge 
four years ago to ‘sever from the public payroll the 
hordes of loafers, incompetents and unnecessary employ- 
ees who clutter the administration of our foreign affairs.’ 

Mr. Barron said this situation ‘has not been corrected’ 
and that small personnel cuts in 1953 have been more 
than offset by large number of employes added since. 

3. ‘The “housecleaning” promised the American peo- 
ple four years ago.’ 

Mr. Barron said no such ‘housecleaning’ has taken 
place and ‘meanwhile, for example, officials who worked 
in close association with Alger Hiss still hold high posts.’ 


The National Review hailed this development in an editorial 
under date of June 6 which was entitled “The Persistent Mr. 
Barron” and which concluded with the following: 


Now Barron .. . asks for a public ventilation of his 
charges, a confrontation which would make it impossible 
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for the State Department to discount them by ‘smear 
tactics.’ Mr. Barron will also insist, of course, that the 
State Department witnesses testify under oath. 

We have met Mr. Barron (he is mild-mannered, be- 
spectacled, modest in appearance, and his resolution is 
rock-like), and we doubt if the Department is a match 
for him. 


As days went by, however, the danger developed that this 
inquiry would be confined to the failure of the Department 
to release the records of secret wartime deals. There was no 
indication that the House investigators would explore the 
failure to eliminate pro-Soviet elements in the Department. 
There was likewise complacency regarding the mounting 
payroll. Moreover, the House investigators did not appear to 
be taking testimony for the record so that the public could 
read and judge for itself. The fear was developing that the 
House inquiry might end in another whitewash rather than 
in real fact-finding. 

I accordingly asked permission to appear before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations Committee which 
handles the State Department appropriation bill, in the course 
of regular hearings, in order that the Senators might question 
me on these matters, in terms of my experience, and sub- 
mitted the prepared statement to which reference is made in 
an earlier chapter. 

On May 12 the Clerk of the Senate Subcommittee tele- 
phoned me that I could appear before the Senators “for 10 
minutes” on the morning of May 17. I indicated that I would 
be out of town on the 15th and 16th on a speaking engage- 
ment but stated that I would be on hand at the appointed 
time. While I was away, however, the committee moved up 
the date and closed the hearings before I could return. My 
wife telegraphed the Chairman in my behalf, requesting that 
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the matter be kept open so that on my return I could testify 
at the time originally set, but the request was denied. Despite 
assurances that my prepared statement would be included in 
the record, as was done in the case of Department witnesses 
who did not testify orally, it was omitted from the record and 
merely referred to the House Committee investigators, which 
was quite unnecessary as I had already provided the latter 
with a copy. 

To judge from the printed record, the conduct of the Sub- 
committee hearings for the public witnesses on May 16, in- 
cluding spokesmen for the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, was a travesty on our type of government. 
With only one other Senator present, Chairman Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas announced that he would attend a luncheon 
for the President of Indonesia, and the witnesses were then 
rushed through in order that the Chairman might keep his 
engagement. 

The earlier questioning of Department witnesses by the 
Senators in connection with the 1957 appropriation bill was 
inadequate and the answers were, to say the least, inaccurate. 
A case in point, on page 605 of the printed hearings, related 
to the Foreign Relations volumes. There we have a good 
illustration of the unreliability of a Department witness on 
matters sufficiently within the public ken for the situation to 
be appreciated. When asked by the Chairman how much 
money there was in the bill for compiling and publishing these 
volumes, Mr. McIlvaine could not give the figure although 
the work had been under his general supervision for several 
years. The figure that was supplied for him by another official 
was “approximately $200,000,” but this was actually far 
short of the mark, for it failed to include the cost (a) of the 
large staff in the Department which prepares material for the 
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printer and (b) of the group of historians charged with com- 
piling the special volumes of wartime records. A figure of 
$300,000 would have been more nearly correct. 


While that witness was on the stand there was loose talk to 
the effect that a few years ago the time lag between the event 
documented and the publication date was “about 20 years” 
and that therefore there had been progress because the lag 
is now less than 20 years. Actually, of course, regular publica- 
tion of these documents had never been 20 years in arrears. 
Testimony by the same witness in 1954 (p. 811 of Hearings 
for fiscal year 1955) gave the lag as “18 years,” which was 
correct. How the situation now stands may be summarized 
by stating that unless the remaining volumes for 1939 and 
1940 are published by next year as scheduled, that 18-year 
gap (except for special volumes) will still not have been 
reduced, despite the claim for the Department that the lag 
has been cut “by about 3 years.” 

The witness offered as one excuse for the lag the statement 
that it used to take only one volume to cover the diplomatic 
correspondence for one year, whereas it now takes five to 
seven volumes. Actually, the year 1913 was the last for which 
only one volume was required, and that was published back 
in 1920, too long ago to have any bearing on the present 
situation. As far back as 1918, there were seven volumes for 
the year. 

“Clearance problems” were given by the witness as another 
excuse for delay, but it was not explained why “clearance” 
should be so much of a problem on the wartime material, to 
which he alluded, if the controversial Yalta papers could be 
cleared and published. 

Nowhere in those hearings did the Department honestly 
confess that the long lag of 18 years in the publication of the 
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regular correspondence (rather than a lag of four or five 
years to allow time for the completion of negotiations carried 
over) developed because of the lack of interest in the Depart- 
ment during the 30’s and 40’s in obtaining funds for the 
publishing of the documents, with the result that the public 
was left in the dark. 

When the investigation of the publication delays that had 
been proposed by Senator Bridges failed to materialize, and 
when the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee Chairman did 
not even make it possible for me to appear before his group, 
I felt that the time had come to put to Chairman Johnson 
certain questions which were naturally troubling me. This 
I proceeded to do in a letter dated May 21, the full text of 
which is given in the Appendix. Among the rather pointed 
questions, some 25 in number, were the following: 

“If [you thought that] I had nothing important to tell the 
Subcommittee, why didn’t you demonstrate this on the record 
and in open hearing, rather than move up the date to a time 
when I could not attend?” 

“How are the essentials of democracy to be preserved when 
appointed officials make decisions of the highest importance 
on the basis of information not available to the public or 
even to the Congress?” 

“Is it not true that former associates of Alger Hiss, as well 
as various types of international socialists, are on duty in the 
State Department? What has your Subcommittee done 
about it?” 

Other questions made clear the need for sworn testimony, 
which I have repeatedly urged, on the points at issue. 

Nowhere in the testimony before either the House or the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittees on the State Depart- 
ment do we get a clear picture of the process going on in 
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the Department whereby political hacks who have failed on 
the job there were, along with other officials entirely lacking 
in foreign experience, being sent out to distant foreign 
posts to direct the operations of important missions abroad, 
to our disadvantage in those areas, while at the same time 
men skilled in conducting diplomatic negotiations abroad arc 
being brought home to handle administrative matters in the 
Department for which they have little or no special training. 
This is a grave matter at a time when the proper adminis- 
tration of foreign policy is so vital to the preservation of the 
nation. 

In the course of his appearance this year before the Senate 
appropriations unit, Secretary Dulles paid tribute to the per- 
sonnel of the Department and of the Foreign Service. It was 
in strange contrast to the language of the 1952 Republican 
party platform which Mr. Dulles is generally supposed to 
have had a hand in writing and which, as indicated before, 
spoke of the “loafers, incompetents and unnecessary em- 
ployees.” Praise from the man who backed Alger Hiss for the 
top job in the Carnegie Endowment is not highly convincing. 
Unquestionably there are many able and patriotic men and 
women in the Department; this is not to deny, however, that 
there are many changes overdue. Under questioning, the 
Secretary admitted that the increases requested would restore 
the Department to the size which he himself disapproved 
when he took office. But when Senator Johnson stated what 
this overall figure would be and gave it as 13,819 employees 
(instead of the actual figure of over 30,000 employees as set 
forth in my prepared statement which the Chairman chose to 
omit from the record) we are face to face with an example 
of the deceptions practiced on the American people. 

When the bill came before the Senate, on May 25, there 
was no proper outburst against misleading information of 
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the type just indicated, no concern over the continued ex- 
pansion of the free-wheeling bureaucracy, nor any clear 
expression of indignation over the continued withholding from 
the public of records of wartime diplomatic negotiations. The 
Senators appeared to operate on the theory that if they voted 
increased funds for the bureaucracy, even though they did 
so blindly, they were doing the country a favor. Senator 
Knowland did say, with reference to the publication program, 
that he believed that “There has been some unnecessary 
dragging of feet in this regard,” and Senator Bridges indicated 
that he was “disturbed at the lag,” but neither Senator spoke 
out in vigorous fashion. Senator Johnson, having heard only 
what the bureaucrats had to say on that issue, commented 
thus: “When we look at their appropriation requests next 
year we hope to find that they have complied with our 
suggestion.” Thus with a whispered “hope” and a “sug- 
gestion” do men elected to speak for the people now defer 
to bureaucratic domination of affairs and control of informa- 
tion. Not a voice was raised to demand that the Congress and 
the people be given an undistorted, unexpurgated version of 
what had happened at certain top-level international con- 
ferences. 

The heavy demands on the time and energies of Senators 
do not entirely account for the failure to go into these matters 
thoroughly. Some may have been misled by the suppression 
of news in the press, particularly in the national capital. 
Certain of the more powerful figures on the Hill may hold 
their fire lest they embarrass political friends and former staff 
members who now hold fancy jobs in the bureaucracy. Some 
may remain silent for reasons of party politics. Others may 
keep in mind that some day they may fail of re-election and 
would then need the support of the bureaucrats in landing 
a presidential appointment to some well-paid job. And there 
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may be some who forget, in spite of all that has happened 
in the last generation, that the statement of any official can 
conceivably reflect bad judgment and faulty information as 
well as improper motives. 

Some of the fault, of course, lies with the individual citizen, 
for his failure to keep in touch with his Congressman and his 
Senators. Certainly the bureaucrats do not make this mistake, 
and the enticements which they offer men on the Hill are 
common knowledge. 

The American people must take care that this nation created 
in protest against abuses of government authority does not 
now surrender to a developing totalitarian trend. 
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APPENDIX 


Falls Church, Va. 
February 10, 1956 
Mr. Nathaniel Polster 
The Durham Observer 
Durham, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Polster: 


Thank you for your kind letter of the 6th. I welcome your 
approval of the attitude taken in my statement on retiring 
from the Department of State, and I am particularly pleased 
to have you ask the questions you do regarding publication 
of diplomatic correspondence. 

I would like to comment at length at this time on the points 
you raise but cannot because I must leave in a few hours to 
fulfill some speaking engagements, This much, however, I 
would say: 

1. In the matter of publishing diplomatic papers we should 
always hew to the line and let the chips fall where they may, 
without reference to the effect on any political party. In one 
period, one party may benefit by revelations, but another time 
it may be the other party. The controlling issue must be the 
right of the people to know what has been done, so that respon- 
sibility may be fixed and a repetition of mistakes avoided. 
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2. Current negotiations must, of course, not be jeopardized 
by premature publication of papers, but it is my observation 
that this consideration has becn overworked as a pretext for 
delaying publication. If the State Department were to press 
forward in earnest with a program to bring out papers long in 
arrears it would still be some time before the task would be 
sufficiently current to raise any issue of this type in most 
matters. Some means of participation by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee might safeguard against abuse of the 
hush-hush argument. 

3. Chronological treatment assures systematic coverage, but 
problems do arise from time to time that are so vital and so 
pressing that we should not stand on ceremony and wait 
years for all the important papers on that subject to be ground 
out on a yearly basis. That is why topical treatment is some- 
times desirable, as in the matter of the war-time conferences 
and the collapse of our policy in China in the 40’s. Some day, 
too, we should have a trustworthy documentation on the 
Korean affair, also on the UN in general. We should have a 
thorough study, too, of the extent of our commitments abroad. 

4. When a program gets as badly bogged down as is the 
present one for publication of documents, there may be a 
variety of reasons for it, but the surest solution would probably 
be to put a different crew to work on it and see what happens. 

Thank you again for having solicited my views. 


Sincerely yours, 


Bryton Barron 
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2. 


(Excerpts from memorandum presented to an appropriate 
top official of the Department of State by Bryton Barron under 
cover of February 1, 1953, following a conference on the 
subject. ) 


A HOUSECLEANING FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE 


I, Necessary Changes in Personnel 


II. Desirable Organizational Changes 


In the absence of a decision to the contrary by the Secre- 
tary, and assuming no conflict with the Rockefeller committee, 
the following changes in the organization of the Department 
appear desirable: 

1. Reduction in the excessive layering of officials between 
the men who draft the papers, do the work, or initiate the 
action, and the officials who make the final decision. This 
layering is bad for morale and it delays action. 

2. Elimination of some of the instances of wheels within 
wheels, as in the staff around the Secretary. It may be seriously 
questioned, for example, whether the record of foreign policy 
in recent years in any way justifies continuance of the Planning 
Staff, even though to some the idea looked good on paper. 

3. The International Information Administration (ITA) 
should be thrown out. This propaganda business is not a 
proper function of the Department. 

4, The same may be said of the Point 4 program (TCA). 

5. The staff of economists (the E area) should be curtailed 
to avoid duplication with other agencies, as indicated in the 
Hoover report. 
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6. In the so-called intelligence area (R), certain functions 
which appear to overlap with CIA should be transferred to 
that agency, while certain other functions should be shifted 
to the political affairs division concerned. Much of the work 
done in the R area is in the nature of made-work and should 
be discontinued and the employees dropped. The library of 
the Department, which has deteriorated as a unit of R, should 
be revitalized. 

7. More regard for American traditions and practices, and 
more awareness of the mistakes of the recent past should be 
reflected in the creation of a post for a high-level historical 
adviser, who would be consulted in policy making and who 
would open the files on the secret deals in recent years. 

8. The decentralization of budget and personnel authority 
to the various areas should be reappraised. 

9, Budget and management planning should be more closely 
coordinated. 

10. The importance of the many aspects of treaty making, 
which has been obscured in the Department in the last 20 
years by the frequent resort to Executive agreements and has 
been submerged organizationally as a phase of legal affairs, 
should be reestablished chart-wise as a distinct function and 
conducted along lines suggested by the proposed Bricker 
amendment to the constitution. 

11. In order to avoid repetition of past criticisms, the staff 
which deals with the American public as such (the PA area) 
should be curtailed, and activities or publications which savor 
of domestic propaganda aimed at Congress or the people 
should be avoided. 

12. Steps should be taken to avoid any possibility that the 
Bureau of UN Affairs might either overlap or disregard the 
policy-making decisions of the political burcaus. 

13. The standards and procedures of the Loyalty Security 
Board must be rewritten and tightened. The Personnel Office 
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should also be instructed to check with the Board in order to 
avoid the mistakes of the past in assigning men to areas in 
which hearings had indicated it would be inappropriate for 
them to serve. 


III. Possible Economies 


The organizational changes outlined in Part II will permit 
of striking reductions in the Department budget which may 
approximate 50 per cent of the total outlay for personnel at 
present. A further large saving can be affected by an appro- 
priate reduction in the overseas personnel. With respect to 
the Department in Washington, it is evident that the transfer 
or discontinuance of functions enumerated above will make 
possible still further economies in the Department by eliminat- 
ing the nced for some of the employees in the A area, for 
example, who helped service those functions. The Government 
should be able also to save some money this way on rentals 
for office space. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are further economies 
possible through the elimination of the general overstaffing 
which has prevailed in the Department in recent years. The 
situation in the office of the assistant secretary who handled 
congressional relations (H), as brought out in the 1952 
appropriation hearings, pages 37-38, is an illustration of this. 
Other areas of which the same could be said are common 
knowledge. 
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Falls Church, Va. 
May 9, 1956 
The Honorable 
Clarence Cannon 
Chairman, House Appropriations Committee 
United States Congress 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

1. As one who, in the hearings on the appropriation bill 
for the State Department for next year, presented certain facts 
which reflect on the administration of affairs in that Depart- 
ment, I write first of all to congratulate you on your action in 
sending staff investigators of your Committee into the State 
Department to look into these matters, which I conceive to 
be the following: 

A. The situation reflected in the Republican pledge four 
years ago to “sever from the public payroll the hordes of 
loafers, incompetents and unnecessary employees who clutter 
the administration of our foreign affairs” has not been cor- 
rected. There was talk of a 50% cut in the Department when 
Secretary Dulles took office but it was never made. The small 
cut in 1953 would be more than offset by the hundreds of 
additional employees which the State Department is now 
requesting and which would bring the total over 30,000. 

B. The “housecleaning” promised the American people four 
years ago has not been made. We have since been told by 
the Secretary of State that sweeping changes in personnel 
which would have removed those responsible for past blunders 
“would have been a grave mistake.” Meanwhile, for example, 
officials who worked in close association with Alger Hiss still 
hold high posts. 
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C. Despite personnel and funds provided for the purpose 
by the Congress, the Department has failed to fulfill its prom- 
ises to reveal to the American public the records of such 
fateful wartime conferences as those at Teheran and Potsdam. 
This was to have been done before July 1 of last year, but 
the papers are still being withheld on one pretext or another, 
despite the fact that the President himself said a year ago: 
“I think today to hold secret any documents of the World 
War, including my own mistakes, except when they are held 
there by some past agreement with a foreign nation that has 
not yet been abrogated, is foolish. Everything ought to be given 
out that helps the public of the United States to profit from 
past mistakes and make decisions of the moment.” 

It should be noted that the Teheran and Potsdam papers 
were edited ahead of those on Yalta and should therefore have 
been out long ago. The argument of a certain type of official 
that this government might jeopardize negotiations with other 
governments, if it took the American people into its confidence 
and told them what they have a right to know, is a trumped-up, 
badly-outworn excuse. I recall no instance in our history where 
the regular release of American documents in orderly fashion 
precipitated any difficulties abroad. Some of the delay in 
releasing the Yalta papers proved ultimately to be mere 
domestic political considerations. Certainly the manner in 
which uncorrected galley proofs on Yalta were leaked to the 
press does not indicate any great skill or judgment in such 
matters by present officials. 

To contend, as some in the Department do, that the record 
of what happened at Potsdam eleven years ago under another 
administration, a record with which the officials of other gov- 
ernments (including those of the Soviet Union) are perfectly 
familiar, cannot even now be made open to the American 
people, is stretching it pretty thin. It is another demonstration 
of the attitude of the “elite” in government, who see no reason 
to keep the public informed. Such excessive secrecy and with- 
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holding of documents is an abuse of authority by appointed 
officials, particularly when it is in violation of assurances given 
the Congress. 


2. In view of the initiative which you have taken in this 
matter and which I am confident the American people will 
applaud, there is less need for me to say more. J do have two 
or three observations, however, which I would like to submit 
for your consideration, as follows: 

A. As I am now retired and no longer have direct access to 
the files of the Department, and as I am pledged not to reveal 
information labeled “secret”, even to your investigators (al- 
though the Department, in its own defense, may have seen fit 
to do so), I trust that you and your staff can appreciate the 
disadvantages under which I am placed in helping bring some 
of these matters to light. 

B. The manner in which the Yalta papers were mishandled 
is only one facet of the situation, with other charges possibly 
even more grave in nature. I assume that you intend all the 
charges to be explored. 

C. It may be that you plan ultimately to have sworn testi- 
mony taken in open hearings. I am prepared to offer such. 
I mention the possible need for swom testimony for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) the Department has in the past year 
published misleading, if not false, data regarding the extent 
of its overstaffing; (2) there have been attempts to evade 
issues by resort to smear tactics; and (3) the Department has 
in recent months been sending out letters saying that no sig- 
nificant papers were omitted from the Yalta compilation. 


Very sincerely, 
Bryton Barron 
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Falls Church, Va. 


May 21, 1956 
The Honorable 


Lyndon Johnson, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for State, Justice, and the 

Judiciary 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: 

Since you did not make it possible for me to appear before 
your Subcommittee as a witness in the public interest to urge 
economy and the release of information to which the Ameri- 
can pcople are entitled, I ask the following questions: 

1. Is it not truc that some 100 pages of material were re- 
moved from the Yalta compilation after it was already in type? 

2. If none of the documents deleted or censored was of any 
significance, then why did certain of them arouse so much 
controversy within official circles and cause the demand for 
their exclusion? 

3. Is it not true that other documents, some of them of a 
highly revealing nature, were excluded by minor officials on 
their own initiative? 

4. Is it not true that the first compiler of the Yalta papers 
was not permitted to see certain files to obtain relevant papers? 

5. How do you reconcile the implications of the foregoing 
with the written assertion of the State Department that “no 
significant papers were omitted”? 

6. Is it your policy as Chairman of the Subcommittee to 
be a party to any withholding from the Congress and the 
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people of significant information which, as the President has 
said of the war-time documents, “helps the public of the 
United States to profit from past mistakes and make decisions 
of the moment”? 

7. Are you satisfied to have had hundreds of thousands 
of dollars appropriated in recent years for the publication of 
such records without asking the Department to account for 
its failure to produce them? 

8. Is it not true that the publication program was initiated 
in 1953 at the request of the Subcommittee of which you are 
the present chairman, and that prompt, unexpurgated publi- 
cation had been requested by the Subcommittee? Would the 
failure of the Department to fulfill this program not therefore 
have been a logical matter for your Subcommittee to inves- 
tigate? 

9. Is it not true that members of your Subcommittee, in- 
cluding Senators Bridges, Dirksen, and McCarthy, requested 
you to give me a hearing on these matters? 

10. Is it not true that testimony in the House investigation 
is not being made a matter of public record? Will not your 
referring of my charges to the House investigators, as indi- 
cated by the letter of May 18 from the Clerk of your Subcom- 
mittee, in lieu of an open discussion before your unit, have 
the effect therefore of rendering unavailable to the public my 
exact testimony? 

11. Is it not true that consideration of appropriation bills 
is well in advance of the usual schedule and that therefore it 
was not really necessary to speed up matters to the extent of 
not giving me the hearing promised, for which I was available 
on the date originally set? 

12. Am I to understand, pursuant to the above-mentioned 
letter from the Clerk of your Subcommittee, that a private 
citizen who has testified before the House Appropriations 
Committee may not renew his plea before the Senate Com- 
mittee? Were not government officials permitted to repeat in 
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the record of your hearings their arguments for more funds 
and more personnel? Why the discrimination against the 
private citizen who opposes such trends? 

13. Government officials are, of course, subject to call be- 
fore your Subcommittee at any time, but is the inability of 
the private citizen always to change his plans at short notice, 
after a date has been set and arrangements made, not to be 
given consideration? Is this a government of, by, and for the 
people, or has there developed a dangerous trend in the 
direction of a totalitarian state? 

14. Is it your policy to give priority at the hearings to 
government officials, to the disadvantage of private citizens, 
so that those who drain the public treasury may have all the 
time needed to argue for more funds while the “outsiders” 
(as taxpayers are disdainfully termed) are rushed through or 
cut off entirely? Is your Subcommittee interested only in the 
views of bureaucrats with public funds at their disposal? Have 
we sunk to the level where the enticements which the bureau- 
crats have to offer in the form of junkets abroad, fat jobs for 
staff members, etc., can cause men on the Hill to neglect 
their duty to hear the ordinary citizen and speak for him? 

15. If I had nothing important to tell the Subcommittee, 
why didn’t you demonstrate this on the record and in open 
hearing, rather than by moving up the date to a time when 
I could not attend? 

16. Is it not true that the failure promptly to publish the 
Yalta records was not any “high-level policy considerations” 
but a mere matter of domestic politics? Must the right of the 
people to be informed wait on partisan considerations? 

17. Is it not true that 2 years ago the Department promised 
your Subcommittee that the records of those fateful con- 
ferences at Teheran and Potsdam would be published before 
July 1 of last year? 

18. Were not the Teheran and Potsdam records actually 
made ready for publication before those for Yalta? 
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19. If the Yalta papers could be released why could not 
those for the earlier discussions at Teheran, which set the 
stage for what happened at Yalta? 

20. Are the people to conclude that you and your Subcom- 
mittee are in league with the bureaucrats in maintaining the 
pall of secrecy that has fallen over our government? 

21. How are the essentials of democracy to be preserved 
when men in power make decisions of the highest importance 
on the basis of information not available to the public or even 
to the Congress? 

22. Did not the American people in the last presidential 
election give their support to the party pledged to “sever from 
the public payroll the hordes of loafers, incompetents and 
unnecessary employees who clutter the administration of our 
foreign affairs”? Am I correctly informed that your Subcom- 
mittee has nevertheless voted to increase “the hordes” of such 
employees? 

23. Do the unanimous findings of the House Government 
Operations Committee last week that the State Department’s 
internal management is “woefully weak” and that its handling 
of funds is “incredible” not support certain of my comments 
submitted earlier to your Subcommittee? 

24. Are you certain that the budget estimates submitted 
for the State Department reflected the thinking of men at the 
working level or were they padded figures supplied on in- 
structions from bureaucratic superiors? 

25. Is it not true that former associates of Alger Hiss, as 
well as various types of international socialists, are on duty 
in the State Department? What has your Subcommittee done 
about it? 

Because of the widespread public interest in these several 
issues, J am releasing copies of this inquiry to the press. 


Very sincerely, 


Bryton Barron 
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Falla Church, Va. 
August 25, 1956 
Mr. Patrick F. Scanlan, Managing Editor 
The Tablet 
One Hanson Place 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Scanlan: 


Thank you for the courtesy of your letter of the 15th, in 
which you enclosed a memorandum from the State Depart- 
ment which I had not previously secn, and for inviting me 
to give you my comments thereon. 

The memorandum, unsigned and undated, is captioned 
“Department Comments on Questions Raised by Bryton 
Barron.” The reference is to certain of the 25 questions which 
on May 21, 1956 I addressed to Senator Lyndon Johnson, 
Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee handling the Depart- 
ment’s appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1957. My letter con- 
taining these questions was sent because of the failure of the 
Subcommittee to investigate the delays in the publication pro- 
gram and to hear me as a public witness in behalf of economy 
and a housecleaning in the bureaucracy. That letter was pub- 
lished in The Tablet of June 2, and I learn from the enclosures 
to your letter that Mr. Robert H. Olwell of 19 Woodlawn 
Terrace, Little Falls, N. J., after reading the questions in your 
newspaper, had requested through his Senator that the 
Department answer certain of those questions which he (Mr. 
Olwell) specified. 
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In his letter to you, Mr. Olwell has characterized the 
answers which he received in the Department’s memorandum 
as being “definitely evasive.” I will add, as one who knows 
the facts at firsthand, that those answers are also wide of the 
truth. What we obviously have in that memorandum is an- 
other demonstration of the tendency of bureaucrats to treat 
the public as gullible children rather than as free men and 
women who have a right to the facts and who can think 
for themselves. 

I am happy to have the opportunity to shed further light 
on the situation and will take up the Department’s comments 
in the order given. 

1. In response to the first question, which suggested that 
some one hundred pages of material had been removed from 
the Yalta compilation after it was already in type, the Depart- 
ment’s memorandum admits that this much material was 
deleted, but the comment is so phrased as to leave one with 
the impression that the deleted material consisted entirely of 
“post-conference comments on the Conference which had 
been previously widely published.” This, of course, is highly 
misleading, for there was much secret material in the one 
hundred pages removed. I know because it was my duty to 
indicate on the galley proofs some of the deletions ordered. 
You will understand, of course, that I am not free to reveal 
any materials which thereby retained their “classified” (secret) 
designation, even though such classification was frequently 
unwarranted. Alert newswriters, as in Newsweek for Novem- 
ber 1, 1954, have, however, attempted to suggest what some 
of these deletions might be, mentioning (a) the failure to 
establish at Yalta a land corridor to Berlin from the West, 
(b) the question as to who approved those disastrous con- 
cessions to Soviet Russia in the Far East, and (c) the attitude 
of President Roosevelt on the Jewish-Arab question. 
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Department officials were much exercised when the 
Newsweek article came out; they conducted, without success, 
an extensive investigation in an effort to determine who was 
responsible for the “leak.” There was even talk, back in 
December 1954, of giving lie-detector tests to almost a score 
of employces who might have “leaked” this information. I 
was concerned because authorities had permitted others to 
have access to the safe in which a fellow historian and I stored 
classified papers which we used; I therefore made inquiries 
personally of the Newsweek organization but was assured 
that their information had not come from anyone in my 
division. The manner in which the Department reacted to the 
Newsweek story, and the absence of a formal official denial, 
tended to confirm the accuracy of the article. 

Some months later, in March 1955, a top official of the 
Department leaked to a favored newspaper a later set of 
Yalta galleys, from which, incidentally, were missing the items 
which the magazine had indicated would be deleted. 

Nor was Newsweek alone in calling attention to what had 
happened. The U. S. News & World Report, in its issue of 
March 25, 1955, shortly after the expurgated proofs had 
been released, ran a two-page article which was captioned, 
“Yalta Papers Don’t Tell All: . .. Those papers are found 
to be incomplete—some documents censored, many missing.” 
In addition to items mentioned earlier by Newsweek, this 
magazine went on to specify other deletions and to bring out 
the fact that the role of Alger Hiss had been played down. 
It was also stated that material removed from the compilation 
included 28 pages of secret military papers of the Yalta 
period. Yet now the Department would have you think 
that all the deleted material was mere post-conference com- 
ment that had previously been published! 

The Department’s memorandum at hand concludes with 
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this statement its comment regarding the material deleted: 
“All of the items, however, were cited on page 988 of 
the Malta-Yalta volume.” I have examined that page and 
I challenge anyone to show you a citation on that page to 
any of the material which the magazines have suggested was 
deleted. Nor is this material to be found in the printed volume; 
of that one can be equally certain. 

I do not suggest that the gaps which the newsmen have 
spotted are the only ones in the volume; I only wish to make 
clear how ridiculous, how utterly inexcusable is the Depart- 
ment’s frequent assertion that “No significant papers were 
omitted.” 

Even in the treatment accorded non-secret material the 
Department is open to criticism. A case in point is that of the 
official report of President Roosevelt as to what happened 
at Yalta. What he had to say was not mere comment; it was 
a state paper by the President of the United States, the formal 
report by the principal representative of this country at the 
Yalta Conference. A text of that report was already in type 
in the compilation of papers before certain present-day officials 
became fully aware of the following facts: (a) there were 
conflicting texts of the report, one having been released by 
the White House in 1945 and published by the State Depart- 
ment while the other was issued as a Congressional print; 
(b) one text contained assurances, while the other did not, 
that Yalta agreements would be submitted to the Senate; and 
(c) the statement in both texts denied the fact of secret nego- 
tiations at Yalta in which far-reaching concessions were made 
to Russia in the Far East, a denial which prompted Senator 
Knowland subsequently to term it an almost false report. 
Once certain current officials became fully cognizant of these 
facts, they arranged in 1954 to have the document removed 
from the compilation, despite the fact that it had long been 
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the logical practice in documenting international conferences 
to make the report of our delegation or chief delegate the 
key paper in such a documentation. I submit that President 
Roosevelt’s report on Yalta should have been included, that 
it was quite as pertinent as any mere chits by lesser individuals 
which were included, that it could not properly be excluded 
simply because it is now embarrassing to some, and that its 
exclusion and the failure to clear up the conflict between 
texts leaves questions unanswered. 

Not only were important papers omitted, as I have demon- 
strated, but by some strange coincidence the materials, whether 
secret or unclassified, which certain officers pressed for dele- 
tion were so often those which might have placed certain 
select individuals in an unfavorable light. This last has been 
noted in records of discussion, as well as by the nature of 
gaps in the final printing. 

2. The Department’s assertion that “No controversy in 
official circles was aroused on this subject” bears no relation 
to the truth. Actually in all my years in the Department I 
knew of few issues which aroused more feeling in the staff 
than did what Newsweek properly headlined as “The Behind- 
Scenes Struggle Over Yalta Papers.” So bitter did the con- 
troversy in fact become that the two staff historians who 
championed the people’s “right to know” were forced out 
of the Department, after the advocates of censorship and 
suppression had gone to the extremes of enlisting the help of 
a radio commentator and of themselves lobbying against the 
two men on Capitol Hill. Newsweek described it in November 
1954 as “Probably the most controversial story behind the 
scenes today in Washington.” Newspapers all over the country 
followed the situation; Human Events on January 7, 1956 
characterized the affair as “a cause célébre in Washington”; 
Senator Styles Bridges called for a Congressional investigation. 
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Yet now the Department would have you believe that there 
was no controversy! 


In the course of the controversy, in which the Pentagon 
had also been involved, one top-level adviser to the Secretary 
of State sent Mr. Dulles a long memorandum which proposed 
deleting nearly everything of significance in the compilation. 
Mr. Dulles accepted some of these deletions, rejected others. 
Subsequently he deferred to his Under Secretary’s request for 
a certain deletion and himself censored additional items. A 
dozen different sets of galley proofs were circulated in mid- 
1954, and everybody took a crack at cutting out something. 


There were some documents omitted which never reached 
the Secretary for decision. This brings us to the next point 
in the Department’s current plea of innocence. 


3. The assertion by the Department that certain documents 
of a highly revealing nature were not excluded by. minor offi- 
cials on their own initiative is contrary to fact. I recall, for 
example, that several important documents were excluded 
by action of officials of the Historical Division in mid-1954, 
a fact which can be fully demonstrated. One of these docu- 
ments, which has since been described in public print, was 
particularly noteworthy because it both established the early 
date at which this Government was a party to the betrayal 
of Poland’s interests and also indicated Stalin’s personal 
interest in Roosevelt’s political success. 

Before we leave this question as to the level of authority at 
which decisions were taken regarding inclusion or exclusion 
of documents, let me answer the Department’s current asser- 
tion by quoting from Secretary Dulles himself in his statement 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on April 19, 1955. 
On that occasion the Secretary said: “The decision to publish 
the Malta-Yalta records required decision as to just what 
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to publish. As to this I relied primarily upon... .”. At this 
point he indicated the Chief of the Historical Division, a hold- 
over official from the previous administration. 

The assertion by the Department in this connection that 
my charges of omissions were fully discussed with me when 
I was still in the Department is not supported by the record. 
I was never given an opportunity to present the matter to 
Under Secretary Hoover, although it was said that influential 
members of the United States Senate had urged him to sec 
me. An inexperienced and rather naive lesser official, subse- 
quently given another assignment, did call me in but was 
interrupted before we got to the heart of the matter and failed 
to complete the conference at a later date, although he prom- 
ised to do so. Both orally and in writing, as the record will 
show, I repeatedly urged an investigation—which the De- 
partment now claims was made. It was never made with my 
knowledge, and it could hardly have been “thorough” without 
participation on my part. 

4. The claim by the Department that I had access to all 
papers available to the Department bearing on the Yalta Con- 
ference is belied by the fact that I was never given permission, 
although I repeatedly requested it, to go to Hyde Park and 
examine the files of the Roosevelt papers there, as other 
members of the Historical Division have from time to time 
been permitted to do. Moreover, only feeble and unsuccessful 
gestures were made by the Department in the direction of 
having the files of the late Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secre- 
tary of State at the time of Yalta, opened to me. The Stettinius 
version of what happened at Yalta, published some years ago, 
was prepared with the help of an outside historian who con- 
sulted the papers of the former official. Nevertheless, it was 
not arranged for a historian of the Department to have similar 
access to those papers, even though it might have helped 
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In the memorandum under reference the Department 
attempts as a feeble alibi an excerpt from its statement in 
1953 when the commitment was made to have all of the 
conference volumes “ready for publication within a year.” 
In characteristic fashion, the Department now fails to quote 
correctly its original pledge; moreover, it fails to state that 
the 1953 commitment was underwritten by the Department 
a year later, on April 20, 1954 (see Senate appropriation 
hearings for State Department for the fiscal year 1955, page 
812) when it promised to have the Potsdam and Cairo- 
Teheran volumes out before July 1, 1955, and Congress 
provided the necessary funds. 

Note that the pledge we are talking about, the one which 
the Department has utterly failed to keep, was made in 
1954—a year after the 1953 comment which the Department 
has now dug up as some kind of alibi. 

The excuse of “clearance” difficulties as a cause for delay 
gives us pause. If the Yalta story could be released more 
promptly so far as “clearance” was concerned, then how 


sordid indeed must be the actual story of Teheran and 
Postdam ! 


From the foregoing it can be seen that the State Depart- 
ment has demonstrated once again the bureaucratic practice 
of telling the people not what the officials know to be the 
truth but what they want the people to believe to be the truth. 
Behind it all may be detected the influence of these several 
elements: the bureaucratic “elite” who hold the public in 
contempt and would dole out our information to us; the One 
Worlders who would play down the unsavory developments, 
lest the cause of internationalism suffer; the hush-hush diplo- 
mats who want to play all the cards themselves; the holdover 
officials who either close their eyes to the real significance of 
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documents or carefully and cleverly sabotage plans for their 
publication; and, finally, the politically-minded officials who, 
under the cloak of “bipartisanship,” hold up publication of 
unpleasant truth and past blunders lest the electorate be 
aroused. 

The interest and initiative of thoughtful individuals like 
Mr. Olwell in trying to get to the heart of these problems is 
to be commended. 

Unfortunately the abuse here discussed is only one of several 
current in the State Department. Certain other administrative 
practices were the subject of scathing criticism in a report 
on the Department (House Report No. 2172) unanimously 
adopted by the full committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations in the last session of Congress. Here 
was one Congressional group that did not yield to the bland- 
ishments of the bureaucrats. There may still be hope for an 
over-all inquiry that will expose the whole mess for the house- 
cleaning needed! 


Very sincerely, 
Bryton Barron 
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